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FOREWORD TO A SYMPOSIUM ON PUBLIC HEALTH 
TRAINING 
Pror. C. E. 
bic Health, Ma 
on the Standardtgzatio; 
Public Health A sation 


fession, like each individ service, that which serves 


oncerned with the training will ultimately prevail 
equips it for service. The not for 
| group, or sect, or party, or financial in 


fessional service rendere 
It is a cooperative undertakin: 


directly related to the qual terest 
ssional training. In the demanding the services of people who d 
g public health protession 


Public 
onsibility for the continued ciate 


Health Association toward this objective, we need to appre 
the contribution of each type o 


t training tacilities, and 
nt of standards by which _ professional training. We need also t 
nal equipment of sanitarians recognize the contributions from the vari 
knowledge which constitut 


his responsibility is not ous fields of 
sanitary science and to develop the sound 


by the professional si 
in these basi 


pective fields of medicine est possible training 
and dentistry Phe As sciences. We recognize that ours 1s 


lwavs recognized this; for broad, diversified and still expanding pre 


constructive depart fession, therefore every type of servi 
health work have con which really 


should be given opportunity for develoy 


its approval and 
ot the various Sections ment 
n shows the extent t Since 1919 the Association 
as been made for all the Committee on the 
Public Health Training At first it cor 


Standardization 


t sanitarians who mak 


protession sisted of sixteen members. The first 
advances | d port was I 
ptember, 1920, ar 


NAL in April, 192 


In accordance wit! recommendati 


esteem and cont in San Francis« 
he intere d= published in th 
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mmunity at large 
ound rock upon of this Committee there was subsequent 
ted ty the. President of the 


ministers to the public good 
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Public health is 
benefit of any particular 
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ciation a continuing Committee of five eral public an extension 
members—one member retiring and one _ health administration is boun 
member being appointed each year. The The maintenance of standard 
first report of this smaller Committee health training such that ea 
was presented to the Association at certificate will have a definit 
Cleveland in October, 1922, and printed as to the professional accomp! 
in October, 1923. The present issue of — the holder will contribute to ¢! 
this JoURNAL contains the second report The study of public health 
of this Committee \ll three of these medical schools shows that w 
reports were prepared under the chair- schools still give little or n 
manship of Professor Winslow. courses in Hygiene and Publi 

The Committee has thus far concerne!] such, there has been an encouw 
itself with reporting upon existing crease in Public Health instructi 
courses of study leading to specific de recent years. We should recogni 
grees in public health, with a considera- ever, that the chief problem of 
tion of the time and preliminary training cal school is to teach curative m 
requirements under which these degrees With the rapid growth of medical s 
are offered. It has not concerned itself the crowded medical curriculum 
with the subject matter of the curricula. present day, and the tendency t 
Its current report presents in addition a the amount of instruction in ev 
rather careful study of the public health clinical specialties, there is a limit 
instruction in medical schools. extent to which we may expect tli 

It has seemed to the Editorial Commit- graduate medical student to equiy 
tee of the JouRNAL that it would be of inthe field of Public Health. The 
interest to supplement the present report of purely medical science on the 
by a symposium dealing more intimately hand, and the expansion of su 
with some of the subject matter problems health subjects as Sanitary Bactert 
in the training of sanitarians. This in- Public Health Administratior 
troductory statement is in no sense a fur- Engineering, Public Health Law 
ther expression from the Committee, but Statistics, Health Education 
is merely intended to show the relation- other, point to a growing appr 
ship between these problems and the work — the distinction between clinica 
which the Association is already doing. and public health practice. 

There is an encouraging increase in the The establishment of Schools 
facilities for Public Health Training. Health parallel with medical s 
For example, the number of summer further recognition of this 
courses in Public Health to be offered The clinicians rightly insist up 
during the coming months is greater than possible training for men goin; 


ever before. There is a general or almost field, and the general public a 


universal interest in maintaining high to be assured, in so tar as p 
standards. The time requirements and when a physician is called hi 
preparation demanded for the various had every possible advantage 01 
strictly public health degrees reported in the diagnosis and treatment 
upon by the Committee are reasonably This means that the medical sa! 
well established. will secure most of his publ 
We look forward to the time when training after instead of dur 
public health administration the country Cal course. 
over will be upon as well organized and There is at the same time ag 
definite a basis as school administration tendency to demand specific publi 
is at present. With the rapidly growing training in the equipment of sami 
appreciation of health matters by the gen- It is clear that this demand w! 
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to the public health ad- 
the future. We recognize 
of personnel trained in 
wenty-five years hence the 
f sanitarians may have 
health degrees. But this 
us to the conclusion that 
e to separate the efficient 
nt by means of the pos- 
any particular degree. 
the capable health 

part in the 
the “untrained ” official 
appointee. We attach 
cific instruction in public 
The number of men 
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und 
school ot 


not be so foolish as to 
instruction has 
available for only a rela- 
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d, or that there is a great 
nt men who entered public 
licine or other closely re- 
wing a sound training in 
gical or sanitary sciences 
trained in the field, often 
national executives, 
ntributed to the advance- 
health, yet who lack 
health degree. It cannot 
that any one degree is 
iccessful public health ad- 


see that these public health 
The Doctor of 
eree demands the most 


ificant. 


ractical training possible 
administration regard- 
r qualifications of the 
whom it is conferred. 
this degree upon a 


not be assumed 
a doctor already a small 
ch in some special field 
ive him another doctor’ 

in the case of a 


the Doctor of 


man 
Public 
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Sedgewick, 


the basis of 
Professor 


neering field, we should 
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insist upon all of the training—medical, 
technical, and practical—which is neces- 
sary for efficient professional service. Let 
us keep the standards high and definite 
for this and for the other public health 
degrees, but let us still recognize efficiency 
no matter from what particular combina- 
tion of training it is developed. 

In the development of efficient public 
health administration we might do 
to take a leaf from the 
of the medical profession. 


well 
experience 
It has long 
been recognized that although it is pos- 
sible for the Medical Association to 
a most important influence upon the qual 


exert 


ity of professional training, it is impos 
sible to control the award of the medical 
degree so completely that any man pos- 
sessing it should be allowed to practice 
without passing a board of licensure. A 
man’s efficiency can never be completely 
determined by his academic degrees. The 
whether he 
knows certain important facts is to ask 
him. 
which has had a very satisfactory experi- 
ence with its system of licensing health 
an examination. 
The general adoption of such a procedure 
would provide a sound, fair and excellent 
means of local administrative 
Clearly the object of our pro- 
fession is the improvement of Public 
Health Administration and not the at- 
tempt to force any particular degree upon 


only way to be sure as to 


New Jersey is an example of a state 


officers on the basis of 


raising 
efficiency. 


everyone who is allowed to enter the pub- 
lic health field, 
These problems relating to administra- 


tion are of primary interest. There 


are many sanitarians who are not ad- 


ministrators, however, and just as in 


vital 


be more 


the maintenance of life one organ 

of the body can hardly be said to 

important than any other, so for the in 

terest of the public health and the welfare 

of the profession, we must recognize that 
] 


the training of sanitarians in special fields 


is a problem quite as important as that 


the attention of the 


Committee in its previous reports 


which has claimed 
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training for special fields of public health 
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yects which is desirable in the preparation 
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suggest, as did 


pressions of opinion regarding 


activity and training in special sub 
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at 
Surgeon General’s conference on the 
that adequate 
health would require 
period of time to allow 
the student to cover all the varied fields 
\ careful the subject, 
however, like the discussion at the Wash 
out the fact 
‘general prac 
“ special 
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the bodv of knowledge in sanitary science 


of sanitarians general such dis 


cussion first to 
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training of 
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an interminable 
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adequate 
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special types of sanitarians 
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special group is concerned 
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health training and it has rece: 
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rHE TRAINING OF LABORATORY WORKERS 
H. Park, M.D., A. P. H. A 


AND 
IARLES KRUMWIEDE, M.D., Fe_tow A 


Health Department Laboratories, New 


of a public health lahb- Discharges for gonococci 
rker divides naturally Milk—bacterial colony count 


First. there Water bacterial coiony coul 


| phases 
Meningeal infections—etiolog 
extends only through seni geal intectio 
. Blood cultures, typhoid ete 
and which prepares a : 
Feces—Ova. intestinal parasites 
duties which are as 
Feces—typhoid, paratyphoid, dysenter 
y ROR of syphilis 
ve ofmeer The next Other complement fixation reactions 
broader training anc Sputum—pneumococcus typing 
to the technical prepa (Anthrax 
iation of the place ot  Glanders 
the scheme of public pectal gemito-ur y, spirochetes, ete 
Shell fish 


is training should give 
Negri bo al al inoculati 

mmend. to initiate an Rabie egri | dic animal inoculation 
fever—Weil-Felix reaction, etc. 

necessary procedures 

Foods—purity—food poisoning by bacterial 

mes a cooperative 

products and infection 
assistant. The experi 

ing attained this ability, controle. oh 


ecome a laboratory ad Standardization of disinfectants 


Special water, milk and sewage as purification 


supervision of other Special diagnostic procedures; miscellaneous 
infections 

se is the training which 

right mental qualities to 

{ the opportunities for 


Chemicals 
Milk and cream—fat—total solids 
Preservatives 
inherent im any public Water —~ammonia chlorides nitrates, nitrites, 
Che opportunities etc 
force of circumstances Examination of meningeal fluid 
extensive. The ability Foods and Drinks: sophistications or adultera- 
work is largely nativ tion, preservatives, coloring matter, harm- 
ves mostly in making its ful ingredients 
hle Special examinations: toilet articles, drugs, 
the major activities patent medicines 
Laboratory, progress Water—sewage purification indices 
le to the more complex 
activities carried out by 
ratory to those of thc 
or state laboratories 
lustrate the grades of train- 


Preparation and Refining of Biological 


cts 


Bacterial vaccines, especially prophylactic 
typhoid, etc 
Diphtheria antitoxin 
Vaccine virus 
and Serological Schick toxin, toxin-antitoxt: 
B. diphtheriz Tetanus antitoxin 
bacilli Pasteur treatment 
eaction Antipneumococcus serum 
Antimeningococcus serum, etc 
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[In general, it comprises a thor- 
ough knowledge of general bacteriology 
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ing in chemistry and physics. 


and serology with some 


The work of a larger laboratory leads 
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production of 
to further specialized 
the requisite knowledge 
chemistry. 
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cannot be maintaine 
ber of examples can be cit 
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necessity 
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medical viewpoint. 
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vland State 


HE training of any individual, -n 


any direction, is a subject which a 


layman, such as the present writer 


must approach with considerable difh 
caution Only a 


dence and cursory 


acquaintance with the varieties of modern 


gic experience and 
sulficient to acquaint one 


hypotheses 1s 
with the dang 

yout the 
various edu 


of attempting t gmatize al 
necessities or advantag rf 
cational progr: in the simplest 
training technician 
Wohet extended to the 
lef a program of 
ndividual whom 

calling the 


indeed ente 


Department 


Fettow A. P. H. 


of Health 


upon the charting of a cou 
the Scylla of the 
neer and the Charybdis of 
devotee. And the attempt is! 
gerous than was the earlier cl 
Che only 
upon such a task, 
tain attack, is, 
torial request, 


avoid 


writer’s excuse 
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on the one | 
and, on the 
ict interest in a difficult 
problem. 
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always 


ither descriptive ot 
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Disinfect 
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ning desirable for that sion of time of training appears neces- 
professional purpose 1i sary, if we assume that there should be 
fy the forces of nature added to the student’s understanding of 
maximum mental and the mechanics of his profession, a con- 
ge of other individuals. ception of the human organism upon 
il shall stand in the same which his accomplishments are to operate. 
pect to the improvement That this understanding of the forces 
is the physician does in’ of nature should be reinforced by an 
mprovement of the indi- understanding of the mechanism of man 
h a definition before us, appears to the writer to warrant no fur- 
rily shift some of the ther argument. The training, therefore, 
in training of engineers, presupposes adherence to the primary 
men, at least as far as_ courses in chemistry, biology, physics, 
ngineer in public healtl: geology, mathematics, etc., supported by 
h an adjustment of con- the secondary professional courses in ma 
necessary by the advance terials, structures, designs and surveys. 
wledge with reference To these should be added what the write: 
dual and his environ- presumes to call the “coordinating 
effect upon each other courses,” or those courses which are de- 
x “sanitary engineer- signed to correlate the purposes of the 

' the necessities of only more fundamental subjects, and to estal 
ur public health progress, lish their position and force in the cosmos 
primarily with problems upon which the student is to enter. And 
sewerage and refuse dis might we not even hazard the suggestion 
‘public health engineer that elementary discussions of the anat- 
else posterity may care omy, physiology and pathology of man 


be extended to embrace should find a place in the training of the 
land, air and water engineer, as it now does, in necessaril\ 
fluences upon the human more elaborate form, in that of the phy- 
of these forces and their  sician, whose future lies in the field of 
rstand, and many others health promotion and prevention of 
understand as time goes disease ? 


therefore, the future The writer is willing to confess that the 
gineer in public health  snecifications above presented are in- 
rather than narrower, tended to lead the student to the develop- 
he “sanitary engineer, ment of an art of thought, to the appli- 
nenclature may, and prob- cation of principles and to the under- 
standing of man; but he is unfortunately 
nsion in function of the aware that such specifications may, in 
nvironment, there must their generalities, apply to engineer, phy- 
a change in both the con- _ sician, biologist, or physicist. But, after 
time for the training of all, the underlying principles and content 
Such an analysis of of training are much the same for all. 
ent leads the writer tothe The emphasis of specialization for the 
collegiate course must engineer in public health should come 
years, with a probable after the training in basic principles has 
years, for all students been met. This will necessarily result in 
is to extend the years of longer periods of collegiate training, but 
to make those years less should also bring about a more successful 
ittack on the physical application of engineering principles to 
e lives. Such an exten- public health accomplishment. 


THE PLACE OF VITAL STATISTICS IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
TRAINING 
S. Fark, Pu.D., Fettow A. P. H. A, 


Vepartment of Hygiene and Ba teriology, University of Chicag 


N ANY special branch of public geration to say that every st 
health work the administrator, the public health specialties must 
teacher or the investigator is con- least an introductory knowk 

tinually tacing the tasks of collecting, tistics and the statistical met 
erranging, analyzing and imterpreting out it he is seriously handi 
statistical imtormation concerning — the rhe starting point in a 
vital events in the lives of men. Experi program of statistical trainin 
ence has indicated that the results of his riculum of general courses i 
labors are commonly equally unsatisfac sciences and in the princiy 
tory if the worker is lacking either in health. These may then be 
familiarity with the biological phenomena special courses in the element 
or the social relations which the data de- _ statistics and by advanced 
scribe or in mathematical competence to mathematical methods and it 
study them adequately. Although these lation of statistics as they ar 
remarks may seem gratuitous they are’ by advanced courses in bacter 


invited by the too frequent appearance in munology, industrial hygiene 
public health literature of statistical ology or in any other special 
studies by authors of mathematical com student of another bent 
petence who do not tully understand the he experience of some d 
natural history ot the phenomena which _ indicated that most of the stati 


their data characterize or by biologists of public health—in resear 
who are not aware of pitfalls which lie  ministration—can be accomplishe 
in the path of the unwary biometrician. use of relatively simple arithmet 
hese considerations are basic in plan- cedures and by persons unacqu 
ning our public health curriculum. advanced statistical methods 
Apart trom the needs of the profes- nized, of course, that this 
sional statistician, the importance of argument for the maintena 
teaching vital statistics as an integral status quo; nor is it advance 
part of the public health curriculum can We have too many illustrat: 
scarcely be exaggerated Whether value of advanced statistical 
pecializing in the laboratory sciences, in in the elucidation of difficult 
sanitary engineering, or in the social or etiology and epidemiology 


Ly 


administrative field irly contact with problems which call for 
the data upon which the principles of _ titative analysis come t 
public health rest press upon the student dications are, however, that 
a realization that at every point in pre paratively little need outst 
ventive medicine he deals with problems and general research fel 
which concern the group rather than number of statisticians 
the individual and a more readily thoroughly in the methods t! 
soluble by the extensive method of the = sults of vital statistics 
statistician than by the intensive method of | diate future the energy « 


the physician. He soon discovers that he health statistics must 
must know at least the elements of the sharply upon development 
statistical method or he cannot grasp the rogv of the first rather t! 
proofs ot the princi It is no exag ‘ f the advance 
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tblic health workers 
conduct careful col- 
ve as well as quali- 

statistical data as 

the 

in carry the analyses 
rent administrative 


sect need 


vital statistics should 

the nature of vital 
the theory ot 
precision; the 


story ; 
variation and prob 
correlation and of 
static demog 
marriage 
icity an‘ 
legislation and eff- 
tion; mortality, the 
s and their principal 
and climatic influ- 
mortality ; 
Such 
in some fifteen 


rates, 
( sickness 


idity and 
and longevity. 
sented 
an equal number 
rv exercises with 
Che student may be 
least one elementary 
nciples of vital statis- 
bibliography in statis- 
become familiar with 
rts and the pubhi- 
Census Bureau 
the same length as 
in greater detail the 
graphical presen 
mechanical devices in 
ratory; the 
birth, 
and 


careful 
erowth, sick- 
tes, secular non 
bidity and mortality 
f each; the 

the calculation 
oefficients and 
rtial correlation; 
raphical and sta 
| com 


ana 


should at 
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tain with texts on 


Statistics. 


familiarity special 


He 


the official reports of the leading countries 


should also learn to use 


of the world and the source material in 
public health journals. 

It is probably sound policy to demand 
of every candidate for a graduate degree 
in public health that he cover these first 


They should 


courses in vital statistics. 
be offered by persons whose principal in- 
terests are in the work of the department 
public health. Whether 


advanced nature than 


or school of 
courses of more 
those which have been described should 
be presented in such a department 01 
school, or in a department of biometry 
and vital statistics, or in some other divi 
sion of a university must be determined 
largely by local conditions and _ policies 

No discussion of the teaching of vita! 
statistics would be complete without even 
brief mention of the importance of an in 
troductory treatment of the statistical 
method in the medical school. Each year 
more and more emphasis is being placed 
upon the preventive phases of medicine 
in the curricula of certain leading schools 
schedules 
introduc 


The crowded condition of time 
precludes for the present the 
tion in some schools of courses in publi 
health. Nevertheless, a place should be 
provided for a short series of lectures on 
the statistical method, as much for its 
value to the future practitioner as for its 
function in recruiting the personnel for 
the public health campaign. 

In conclusion, emphasis may be placed 
upon the 
ticlans to appreciate the 


necessity for training statis 


cautions wit! 


which biological data must be treated 


Vital 
are never free from the 


collected 


statistics are rarely complete an 


influences of the 


hands which have them or thi 


minds which have moulded them. The 
i The \ 
al 


the: 


di t come straight from natur« 


1 


treated by a 


Familiarity 


cannot be priori 


methods alone with 


sources and understanding of the phe 


nomena of the organic world which the 


describe are the starting nts tor the 
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accurate study of vital statistics. No asitology or sociology. 
amount of training in statistical analytics mathematical short-cut t 
can compensate for of normai_ the problems which arise j; 


pathological physiology; no intuited tion or research; nor is tl 


knowledge can replace thorough acquain- tute for a reasoned int 


iil 


tance with the subject matter of par phenomena. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH NuUpRs; 
AND THE DEMANDS OF THE FIELD 
ANNA L. Tittman, R. N. 
Vational Organi: 
Vew York 
JUHAT, specifically, ie field but the hue and cry 
' work demanding in the equip- specialists in the vari 
ment ot that indispensable mes work. Public health nu 


ger ot health to the individual home specialty, is seen in this 


the public health nurs« he importance be a combination of mai 


t this question in determining standards Even generalization appea 
oft training 1s readily conceded. The Vo- _ specialty in its own right. 
cational Department of the National trend seems to favor 
Organization for Public Health Nursing more specialties, instead 
occupies a strategic position as an ob- we might expect, witl 
servatory of the field and as a clearing’ workers as nutritionists, psy 
house between supply and demand. workers, and health educat 
A cross-section of the appeals for pub- coming into the larger f 
lic health nurses which come pouring in health. True, large city ors 
trom villages, counties, municipalities and welding together their va 
states throughout this country and also but by so doing they creat 
from some foreign countries reveals a_ specialized supervisors that 
diversity of wants, and gives quite a fair adequately be met. Smal 
picture of the situation as a whole. Local as a whole cannot afford n 
organizations are showing a marvelous worker hence some of out 
propensity for knowing exactly what they sent chameleon-like pt 
want. The situation is quite hopeful, in way they “ change color 
that the requests show an ever-increasing by the demand for school 
appreciation for adequate public health tent not only to inspect 
nursing preparation. We hear less and but able to teach health 
less frequently ot wholly unprepared teachers teach health as wel 
nurses being urged by local communities nutrition program. We 
to undertake the safeguarding of so the requests for this ty 
precious ; ung as their community fully, and yet much bett 
health. This is not altogether due to an able to meet some other 
increase in supply, but is partly due to the instance, we have been tr 
publicity given to failures, although we months to find three avai 
like to think that the publicity given to are experts in tubercul 
successful services has had something to nursing. The report 
do with it Nursing Education in t! 
We may be on the threshold of the age by the Committee 
eeneralization in public health nursing, Rockefeller Foundation 
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dequate facilities for 
On the other hand, 
we have not become 
ibout the lack. The 
supply is complicated 
opment of nutrition 
vely few nurses have 
ning. More oppor- 
where nurses can get 
ey want it. 
Department has not by 
from the avalanche of 
me in for specialized 
nurses, created by 
programs through- 
demand is for lone 
communities, which 
to require 
Che 


e known 
than city work, 
specialized supervisors 
lucationa!l and super- 
in large city organi- 
of this 
equipped for teach- 


sting “ brand ” 


ularly in the southern 
what the New York 
\ssociation is doing in 
for three or six 
experience to nurses, 
ial effort that is being 
the demand. It is to 
many local services 
within the compass of 
ind lose an important 
tunity in developing 
for the larger 
nursing. 


nitely 


is a story in itself. 
allotment 
upon it. It goes al- 
¢ that no field presents 
this for nurses with a 
f view and public 
But the industries 
his need, except in com- 
lated instances. Con 
the greatest offenders 
personnel. We have 

1 long time: “ Some- 
Ws 
public 


word could 


done about it. 
erns to see 
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health nursing as a community health 
service—not just as a palliative “ institu- 
tional”’ service. But why propagandize 
for a higher standard of service when 
even now we are unable to meet the small 
demand from mill 
town, mining camp, and stone quarry that 


those industries in 
do see the community aspect of public 
health nursing? Ninety per cent of the 
nurses who consult the Vocational De 
partment profess an interest in getting 
into this field with about one-tenth of this 
number having either the equipment or an 
appreciation of what the should 
be. And only about one-tenth of one per 
public health 


service 


of our 
nurses are from industries. 


requests for 


unfulfilled re 


Our largest number of 
quests for nurses are from the rural fields. 
City staffs are largely fed from the group 


graduates of the Hospital 
For the special helds 


ot recent 
School for Nurses. 
of mental hygiene, preschool and ortho- 
pedic public health nursing as well as 
venereal disease and the general dispens- 
ary service (one of the newest fields to 
covet public health nurses) the demand is 
small, but the supply of especially quati- 
In trving 
and 


fied nurses seems yet smaller. 
to locate an 
equipped nurse for follow-up poliomye- 
litis work for a Visiting Nurse Associ- 
ation in a middle western city we wrote 


available, interested 


twenty-six letters of solicitation before 
we were rewarded with The 
group that passes through the Vocational 


success. 


Department is representative of the whole 
since we do not restrict our service to 
those nurses seeking positions. We be 
lieve with Aaron Shapiro that often “ The 
good people are already in jobs and if you 
want them you have to go after them.” 

So it is that just as life itself becomes 
more complex with each forward stride 
of civilization, nursing education presents 
a more devious network of problems just 
reaches its highest attainment of 
standards. Mark the problem of provid- 
ing the broad basic foundation in educa 
tional and public health principles in what 
is still a pioneer period and for a group 


as it 
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uneven prelim- 
nursing 
mention differences 


that stall vives evidence of 


educational and general 
not te 
Add 


m of equipping the selected groups in a 


inary 
qualifications, 
in native ability. to this the prob- 
specialties, 
so new that standards and pra 

still undeveloped and ex- 
Little 
reliminary school ot 
to the public health 
technique, a 


r more ot 
t! 


score many ot 
which are 
tice helds are 
instructors are still lacking. 
that 1s taught in the 
nursing carries over 1 


held, other than nursing 


gical conditions and 
But, thanks to the 
hope that the future 
on in the instruction 


I pat 


the basic 


sciences 
experiment 


nursing courses for an 


nursing as a community 


meantime will con 
in encouraging public 
institutional work 
and by urging rs and instruc- 

nursing ho to add public 


And 


hnical equipment of our 


we 
bit 
health nurses to go int 
ing admunistrat 
nursing to their equipment. 
from the te 
‘product we must look to stabilizing 
the entrance requirement on the broadest 
possible basis 
When we 
teristics which are wanted in the public 
health field nothing short of a 


problem in eugenics. We can hope fot 


analyze the personal charac 
we 


and better courses in psycholog, 
f all nursing cut 


ere 
and sociology as part 
ricula, that nurses may better adjust them 
selves to local conditions and understand 
| are, and why 

Despite all 


why people are what the 


thev want w thev want. 


» said about an increasing apprec! 


ation for specialized preparation on the 
part of the organizations, in their eyes the 

geographic merits” of the nurse are 
still too 
West is west ” is still too often emphasized 
and interstimulation among the peoples 


of the North and South has not vet en- 


important ‘East is east and 


tirely erased the Mason and Dixon line as 


the need for public 


health nurses is concerned. 


far as supplying 


The census that is being taken by the 
National Organization for Public Health 
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will doubtless bri; 


Nursing 
teresting data for future 
will affect the specialized 
public health nurses, N; w 
without real basis for ow 
50,000 public health nurses 
that there are actually about 
health nurses at work in the | 
about 3,000 of these hav 
formal public health instruct 
the universities or colleges 
not minimize the value of su 
perience with well organiz 
health nursing associations 
nursing courses at best ar: 
than a general introduction 
tion tor the new recruit 
force for the experienced 
nurse. 

Chis discussion would 1 
failed to emphasize 
bility of local organizations t 
in the stabilizati 
services as tar as their interna 


if we 
their guns ”’ 


tion, their finances, their progr 
conditions of work, and the cl 
their supervision are concern 
health nurses are expected t 
manner of public health stand 
organizations but they cam 
Here is one place where we 
pendent upon the allied grou 
health workers with whom we } 
are keeping in step. 
the vision and who have taken 


often at great expense which 
ill afford, to get special prepat 
who give unstintingly of themsel 
the 


encouragement of publ 
which can best be developed 


They also need at 
make their 
While and they need 1€ 
continuous growth through s 


groups. 
salarv to 


and appreciative boards and 
Nut ses 


officers “ higher up.” 


need these things; our observatt 


Nurses w! 


investment 


that they do not always get them 


the effect of unstable 


future suppl 


what of 
our 
wi rkers ! 


upon 
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SOCIAL SERVICE TRAINING 


Mr. Homer Forks 


State Charities Aid Association, New York City 


f “ Training tor Pub- 
Work in Its Various 
is indeed a far-reaching 
is a many-sided prob- 
phase there must be 
results are to be 


health work two sorts 
social workers are 
adly conceived health 


ned in family welfare; 


for the duties of an 
voluntary healtl 


ire intimately related, 
etimes forget it. (ny 
rse, any clinic, any health 
s among his clients, many 
many families whose eco 
whose lack of social ad- 
es it impossible to secure 
ilts in regard to health, 
ime time, putting through 
mprehensive and far- 
istment. It may be neces- 
the whole range of 
ties and local and state 
thing is more striking than 
ssness of a public health 
ilth ofheer when brought 
with such a complicated 
may not even see the 
t even realize that they 
ut, in fact, they are little 
tators. Training for what 
‘Social Service,” o 

re,” or “ Case Work,” 
rtunately, in a number otf 
il work, which are rapidly 
juate curricula and facul- 
nal experience and teach- 


ing ability. Case workers have been slow 
sometimes in recognizing the health and 
medical aspects of their work, but not so 
slow as public health nurses and health 
officers have been in recognizing the nec 
essary welfare and relief aspects of then 
work. 

For the second sort of social training 
required in health work, namely, the 
well-rounded training ot an executive 
secretary, much less provision has been 
made. The job, as such, has only recently 
been recognized. To be an efficient ex- 
ecutive secretary of a local tuberculosis or 
public health association, or committee, 15 
to meet an astounding variety of com- 
munity problems. It does not require 
much actual training in the scientific 
aspects of public health, other than 
acquiring the utmost respect for scientific 
authority, and a clear and constant recog- 
nition of the fact that no single step can 
ever be taken, involving medical consid- 
erations, without the knowledge and ap- 
proval of an adequate authority in those 
lines. It involves an equal respect for 
technical training in numerous other re- 
lated fields 
In fact, the executive secretary 


law, engineering, teaching, 
of a health association must become, pri- 
marily, an expert in securing and utiliz- 
ing expert services, and, second, an ex 
pert in the development and utilization ot 
public opinion. The Tuberculosis Insti- 
tutes, held from time to time by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, are a 
valuable beginning in special training in 
this field. It is reasonable to expect, how- 
ever, that the various schools of social 
work will recognize the necessity of a 
broad and varied training for these gen- 
eral executive positions, as well as for the 
more highly specialized family welfare 


service, 
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TRAINING FOR HEALTH EDUCATION AND PUBLICITY 
E. G. Routzaun, A. P. H. A. 
Mary S. Routzaun 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


ET us suppose a two-years’ course preparing folders or pamphl 
in public health administration. instruction. 
Of this time, thirty-six hours tor This course would by no mea: 
classroom work in health education and the impossible task of trainin; 


publicity does not seem too much to ex- in twelve lessons to write interestiy 


pect in view of the conviction generally clearly and effectively about publi 
held by public health workers that educa- Neither could it give them facility 
tion of the public is essential to putting ing for newspapers in the way 
over their programs. However, since editors want articles writter 
even thirty-six hours is more time than — student gained some appreciati 
has yet been devoted to the subject in a difference between interesting and 
public health school, we modestly requi- writing, between merely expressin 


sition only this small part of the two formation on the one hand and impressi; 
years of study, and propose that it be laid it on the mind of readers on the ther 
out in three courses. Incidentally, of course would accomplish its pur] 
course, an allowance of two hours tor Both the writing and public sp 
preparation would go with every hour of courses furnish a background 
classroom work. varieties of publicity in that t! 
principles and methods for selecting 
Public Speaking analyzing subject matter 
A twelve-hour course in public speak- resentation and methods of appr 
ing might well come first. The student the public. 
could then continue throughout his stay 
in the school to use opportunities for Outline of Publicity Method 
practice in applying the principles of pre- The third twelve-hour course w 
paring and delivering talks, of which he give a review of the avenues of publi 
would learn a few fundamentals. formation and the principles involved 
This course, under a competent in-_ getting information into use. Per 
structor, would mean much more than one lecture and one assignment 
preparation for platform speaking. It would be given to: 
would prepare also for participation in 1. Editing of a health depart: 
discussion, committee meetings, staff bulletin. 
meetings and personal conferences. 2. Designing of printed 
whether for covers or type 
Writing folders and booklets, or posters 
Writing on health topics would be the 3. Preparation, collection an 
second course. The students would be various forms of graphic mate: 
given at least six written assignments and as motion pictures, slides, mo 
the class hours would be devoted to dis- charts. 
cussing what was written and to explain- 4. Newspaper publicity includ 
ing principles of writing. The assign- tions with newspapers, method 
ments should include writing news stories into print and the specific requ 
and feature articles for newspapers and material for the different de; 
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news, feature articles, 
ts, etc. 
ilth to school children 
iew of chief methods in 
¢ health habits. 
ve two sessions in which 
hope to give to students 
f the fundamental prin- 
publicity and their ap- 
problems of 
through the avenues 
a health official. 
were attempting to de- 
use of each of these 
ty, a year of intensive 
be devoted to each of 
named above. Such 
s to how to write a news 
tanding of news value, 
f type inviting and easy 
igning slides to tell a 


specific 
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story in an instant, are matters involving 
a great deal of specialized technical in 
formation. The 
children in health habits is, 


education of school 
of course, a 
big enough subject to spend one’s life 
upon. 

Our health administrator may have an 
aptitude for these things and an interest 
in picking up information about them. I{ 
he does, he can, no doubt, find the intro 
duction to the subjett in the thirty-six 
hour courses which we have suggested 
sufficient to start him on explorations of 
his own. which will lead to obtaining 
through practice, observation and read 
ing all that he needs. 


liking or ability in this field, however, he 


If he has no such 


may at least learn to know good publicity 
when he sees it and to know how to go 
about getting it. 


OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZATION 


OF PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINING 


Health Administration 


cond Annual 


Meeting at 


report of com- 
made up of two parts. 
section of the report has 
compliance with the 
e association at its last 
requesting a report upon 
courses in medical 
1 consideration of “the 
ted to such studies 
the textbooks recom- 
and a model course of in- 
iblic health and preventive 
he second part of the report 
ita regarding the courses in 
offered during the last 


your 


COURSES IN MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS 

| on Medical Education and 

the American Medical As- 

lishes each year valuable 


Boston, 


Section of the American Public He 


Massa 


chusetts, October 8 


data regarding medical education in the 
United States. reports 
the graduate courses in public health in 
the medical where such 
courses are given (11 in 1922) but do not 
aim to furnish information regarding the 
extent of public health teaching in the 
regular medical curricula. At the request 
of this committee Professor Ira V. His 
cock of the Yale School of Medicine 
made a study of the public health courses 
given to medical undergraduates in 57 
Class A medical the United 
States, as described in the 1922-23 bul- 
letins of these institutions and supple- 
Medical 
first two 
from 
wishes to 


These describe 


few schools 


Is of 


mented by correspondence. 
which the 
the course were omitted 
the study. The committee 
acknowledge the important 
Professor Hiscock from whose study this 
the report is made up and to 


schools gave only 


years of 
service of 


part of 


|_| 
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acknowledge also the cooperation of the 
officers of the colleges and medical schools 
in question 

The Association of American Medical 
olleges prescribes a curriculum calling 
tor 3,600 to 4,400 hours in four calendar 
vears. The divi hygiene and sani 
tation is allotted from 3 to 4 per cent of 
the total hours, or 108 to 176 hours for 
the entire course Chis is the smallest 
allotment of the nine main divisions of 
the course, comparing most closely with 
the 314 to 4™% per cent suggested for 
biochemistry, and - » 5 per cent for the 
two divisions of pharmacology and ob 
stetrics and gynecology, while general 
medicine rightly receives the highest al 
lotment of 20 to 26 per cent. This 
amount of time is considerably greatet 
than that specified in the earlier schedul 
published in 1922* in which the subject ot 
preventive medicine and public health ap 
eared as a subdivision of pathology and 
bacteriology and was allotted a minimum 
f 1% per cent of the total 

Vumber of Courses.—Most of the 
medical schools vive ( nly one prescribed 
course public health to medical! 
students, although eight of the schools 
have two courses, five have three courses, 
and two have four courses. Wherever 
more than one course is given, however, 
the subject matter and total hours usuall: 
correspond to subdivisions of the single 
courses which are more common. Four- 


PrAl 


Pustic Courses Given SCHOOLS CI 


31 


teen institutions offer electiy, 
public health, chiefly but not 
fourth-year men and ofte: 
practical field work or 
doubtedly, the interest 
student in public health fiel 
as increased opportunity for 
is given. 

Scope of Course—Th 
public health courses consist 
part of lectures and demonst: 
though 20 institutions rey 
only varying from the minimu 
of 8 to a maximum number 
a median of 34, 

Considering the entire 
cal schools, it is found that the 1 
ber of hours given t bl 
courses ranges from 1 
one school, and 8 h 
through such a wide ra 
in Johns Hopkins and 24 
to 149 hours in the Univer 
over 150 hours in the Unni 
falo, 156 hours in Syracuse 
Western Reserve, and 
Tulane, with a median ot 
University of Minnesota 


available for eight schools in w 


health courses comprise lectures 


tory and field work indicates 
halt the time is usually spent 
Table 1 indicates the type 
given and the amount of tin 
for the work 


ASSIFIED BY YEAR GIVEN, TYPE o1 


1922-1923 


Year given 


No regular 
course 


Total | 57 13 ; 6 


*Given in Sth year in Universities of Nebraska and Oregon. 
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urse.—Public Health In choosing between the third and 
in the second year in tourth vear we should remember that in 

most medical schools at 
is just entering the wards in the 


Naturally he finds this work 


s, but in ten of them these present the 
liminary to subsequent = student 
d work tn preventive — third vear 
urteen schools wher: more tascinating than attending publi 
urse Is health lectures or taking field trips whic! 
to be considered as outside the 
hese 


public health « 
] te re 
usually limited to gen are likely 

le ] rT CoO ses d 9] it! 
ile later courses deal With — +ealm of his real medical activities 


ind admunistration 
considerations and the experience of ce 


uction in hygiene 1s given 
partments which have set back their 


a ourse » the fourth vear indicate that 
st three vears 
» average medical school the last 
show wide variation a; 
‘rs the most satistactory oppor 
urses in public healt! de 
tunity for demonstrating the important 
as to the place of public health in modern medicine 
urses and also t 
these comparatively 
of names assigne 
owded curriculum In 
is given in eithet 
cl It will 


vear. doubtless b 
. | on on 
he student will hav: tit 
to the subject with a “i al Preventive Medicine 
nathologv. phvsi and { ommon title 


self.” Obviously the attitude which the 
medical graduate carries with him into 
be the attitude 


Course.—In considering 
f these courses rather re 
from Dodson? Sedgwick,* general practice will not 
Winslow,® Rankin’ and ‘f his lecturer in a relatively brief course 
ill emphasized one point, in hygiene, but an attitude acquired from 

general medical subjects and 


e need for a radical chang: his study of 
from his association with those members 


in the medical school it- 
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iversities of Nebraska re 
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ot the staff in charge of basic and clinical health departments. | 
subjects. The relatively recent study of — that these surveys are careful] 
Jordan® showed that the important sub- properly supervised they 

ject of public health has in general been benefit to communities and 
sadly neglected in the general medicai lextbooks—The committe: 
curriculum. We need, perhaps, stronger teel that it should re 
courses in hygiene and preventive medi textbooks but lists the followin 
cine at some schools but it is not so im recognized value arranged in a 


portant to increase the number of hours order according to the aut! 
i 


n this course as to place a larger em fergey. “Hygiene.” 


phasis on prevention in every department Boyd “ Practical 
of the school. (Saunders. ) 
In planning the course itself it seems Fitzgerald. “ Practice 
cine.” ( Mosby.) 
Park. “Public Health 


and Febiger.) 


essential that first consideration shall be 
given to equip the physician as a hygienic 
adviser to the family, competent to dea! 
particularly with the environmental fac 
tors whic ho affect health. The sec nd Rosenau. “ Preventive Medicine at 
emphasis of the course should deal with (Appleton’s.) 


Munson “Hygiene of Commu 
eases.” ( Hoeber. ) 


the organized community health program aughan. “ Epidemiology and P 
and the relation of the physician to the ( Mosby.) 
work of official health agencies and with 
such fields of activity as infant hygiene, Summary.—In summarizing 
anti-tuberculosis work, the medical supe sults of its study the committe 
vision of school children and industrial endorse the resolution passed 
ygiene. It is not considered feasible by sociation at its last annual meeting 
the committee to prescribe a detailed medical schools “to include in the 
course of study, but it is the opinion of  riculum a minimum of 72 hours 
the committee that the course should in study of public health and prey 
clude a consideration of the following’ medicine.” It believes that in get 
topics: the relationship of personal hy- fourth year is the best place f 
viene to medical practice, history and _ course and that at least 50 per cent 
scope of the public health movement, time should be used for dem 
sources and modes of infection, public laboratory work and field investigat 
health aspects of the communicable dis The course should be systemati 
eases (considered according to their nat- ranged covering the topics met 
ural grouping), isolation, quarantine and above and using a standard w 
disinfection, disposal of sewage and other text or assigned reading. 
wastes, water supply, milk supply, food 
sanitation, epidemiology, — ventilation, PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN 
climatology, infant mortality, school hy- HEALTH 
giene, industrial hygiene, mental hygiene, The committee presents here) 
diseases of adult life, public health admin- data for the last academic yeat 
istration, social aspects of medicine, vital the number of students takin: 
statistics. leading to degrees in publi 
The use of the laboratory, demonstra- Table 3 indicates the institutic1 
tions and field trips in presenting this ma- such degrees, the number of « 
terial is of positive value. In some insti- and the number of degrees 
tutions a sanitary survey is required. These data have been obtain 
These are usually made in the senior year respondence and we have tri 
through coéperation with state or city them complete. 


— 
i 
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TABLE 3 
LED AND Decrees Conrerrep tn Courses Requirinc at Least One YEAR OF RESIDENCE 
aND LEADING TO A Pusiic HEALTH CAREER 
1923 
N Number Degrees 
nferred 
1923 


Public Healt 


ites the total number of fornia, 7; New York University and 
health degrees granted Bellevue Hospital, 5; Laval, 5; Toronto 
ind Canada during °; McGill, 2 Har- 

vard, 1; Michigan, 


of Medicine 


Western 


Detroit 
l; 


1¢ 
1; Ohio, 1; 
College and Surgery, 
total, 92. 
The following additional instruction 
and short courses were offered in publi 
health in addition to courses leading to a 
health degree as reported above. 
included in either list 


public 
ublic health nursing 


\\ e have 


COUTSEeES 


not 
f study in 


1) 


I 


sanitary engineering. 


legrees in publi 
by the various institu 
above is as foll ws: 
Yale, 10; Massachu- 
Technology, 8: Cali 


| 

A.B 16 6 

M.A i 
Gr.P.H 0 0 

Dr. P.H 

C.P.H. 
M.S l 0 
Ph.D 13 6 
state Dept. of Healt! Dr.P.H 0 0 

Det H 
t vill be admitted d the next academic year 

Dt 12 

Se.D. in Hi 32 17 

C.P.H 17 
Sc.B. in H é 0 

Dr PH ) 

alth 

*h.D. in Hys 0 0 

MPH 0 0 

i 
B.P.H ) 0 
S.B. in P.H i8 6 
M.S.P.H 5 0 
br >i 
M al and Gradua 

M.S > 0 

and Surgery Dr.P.H l l 

e se Hosy ta 

Dr.P.H 5 2 

Dr.S 

M.S 

M.S 

Cert. Ind. M ) 0 

l Hygiene 

PH 0 

2 

D.P.H. (Di 2 

) ) 0 

University of ulifornia [Two weeks’ in 
stitute for public health nurse is held in co 
peration with the State Board of Health 
4 ré specia nst! 
is beet yunty health officers 
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hester B ara r Healt 


health otheers, thirtee: 


University 
ndidates for a degree 


re public health courses 


It is obvious from a stud 
data that the courses alread, 
Special public health in various 

country could accommodat 
the number of students 
Che need is not for mors 
more students. It is imy 
maintain thorough and ade 
grams ot study but it would s 
even more important to requ 
appointees to public healt! 
possess a definite knowledge 
and tundamental public healt 


cpartmeni 


institute tor 


idy was offered 


rator\ Techni Indee« some profte ssors 


health in replying to the inqui: 


ents 1! such certificates 


Certificate Committee have said that the 


Sanitar nspectiot sous completed More people do not take 
the work courses are, first, the limited 
full-time health officers empl 
an secondly, the lack of a legal 
Summer courses giver lic health lab demanding a knowledge 
oratory methods and riology Nine subjects on the part of he: 
students enrolied ! one-year program 
tn tenth eight stedente It seems desirable t 
that two new activities s! 
publi taken during the coming \ 
Some consideration mig! 
given to courses for the train 
fered to teaches us specialists mn the held ot pu 
courses offered t public nt hus lar we have considered 
enrolled leading directly to the fel 
health administration. Many 
versities which have supplie« 
have also submutt 


lata, which proba 


would be glad 
le We. of 


ialties 


it seems 


ommittee sho 


training 
a Nursing 
is definitely esti 


committe miv 


rse may be take ecia 
Wy 
na 
ind 
Ca até ‘ 
‘ 
One veel ea 
nurse 41 ealt 
att i gra 
eading t Certif ite i 
int 
|| 
Hwe the training 
ratoriny ara? 
iit rt t ‘ 
eenciatior 
Sine i 


ENGINEER IN HEALTH WorRK $87 


eration, if facilities REFERENCES 

] expected that a paper by Professor Hiscock 
Public Health Courses in Medical Schools ” 
ir in the Journal of the American Medical 


a study of minimum 
ssentials in the recog- 
degrees and assist in jucati umber, Vol. LXXIX 


hr Preventiv licine and the 


able in advising indi 
oner I LXXX 


Practiti 


rding the prevailing 
lesirable minimum 


ENGINEER IN PUBLIC HEALTH WORK 
\V. L. STEVENSON 


Pennsylvama Department of Health, Harrisbura 


health board of America water; drainage, sewerage, treatment and 

plovment of engineers disposal of sewage and industrial wastes ; 

ssachusetts State Board collection and disposal of garbage and 

1876 engaged Kirk- refuse; control of pollution, utilization and 

rt on river pollution conservation of streams and other natural 

cts in house drain waters ; protection of purity of milk sup 

other engineers to plies; eradication and control of mosqut 

reports on sun toes and other disease carrying vermin; 

factors affecting the abatement of public health nuisances; 

regulation of plumbing, heating, lighting 

nal Board of Health and ventilation of buildings and man 
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[his report thereon conditions in twelve states to show the 
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installation of problems confronting the various state 
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secure 
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taken from the 1920 census, is given in 
Diagram 1 and the sequence of the 
twelve states erected therein is used here- 
after in this paper. The heavy line show- 
ing aggregate population in towns of less 
than 100,000 is used on subsequent dia- 
grams to convey the idea of the relative 
loads of engineering work on the various 
bureaus. 

Attention is directed to the wide varia- 
tion in distribution of population, e.g., 
Massachusetts with almost the entire 
population dwelling in communities as 
one extreme, and the large proportion of 
small communities and rural population 
on farms in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Virginia and 
Minnesota, as the other extreme. 

Another measure of the responsibility 
of the engineers in state health work is 


the number of water works, the aggregate 
population served with public water, the 
number of sewage treatment plants and 


the scope of engineering jurisdiction. 
These data are set forth in Table 1, 
wherein the states are arranged in the 
same order as established in Diagram 1. 

The actual and the rate of increase in 
the aggregate population dwelling in 
towns of from 2,500 to 100,000 is another 
measure of the magnitude of the en- 
gineering problem. ‘These increases are 
not only due to growth of the larger 
towns but also include the growth of small 
towns to a size requiring installation of 
public water supplies and sewerage sys- 
tems. These data are shown in Dia- 
gram 2. 

The large increase in population during 
the last decade in Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Michigan and California and the high 
percentage of growth in Michigan, Cali- 
fornia and West Virginia, are clearly 
indicative of the necessity of these states 
being prepared to meet the new problems 
confronting them in urban sanitation. 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 
It is impossible within the limitations 
of this paper to give the jurisdiction of 


each of the engineering bureay 
discussed and hence Pennsy! 
New York have been selected 
senting those dealing with the | 
gregate population in tow: 
100,000 and also to show an es 
centralizing authority in on 
Pennsylvania and an exampl 
locating various activities among 
organizations in New York Stat 
Minnesota was selected as 
ing a state having a relatively la 


centage of population in rural districts 


is regrettable and without p: 

The major activities of the 
Engineering of the Pennsylvania De 
ment of Health, include the following 

Waterworks. The examinatior 
plans of new public waterworks 
or extensions or changes in exist 
waterworks, field and laboratory in 
gations thereof and recommending 
approval, modification or rejection; su 
vision over the operation of public wat 
works, so far as quality of the water 
concerned; examination and certifi 
to the United States Government 
quality of water used to fill drir 
water tanks on railroad passenger tr 
and boats engaged in interstate traff 

Sewerage. Examination of plans 
all public and private sewerage proj 
including treatment of sewage, field 
vestigations and recommending 
proval, modification or rejection 
plans; and supervision of the oper 
of sewage treatment works so 
proper operation and quality of effi 
concerned. 

Milk. Administration of rules 
regulations requiring medical exami 
of milk handlers and the pasteurizat 
of all milk sold for human consumpt 
except that milk obtained from tube: 
tested herds may be sold as raw 
Assisting local health authorities 
preparation and enforcement 
milk regulations. 
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itive to public health 
ncorporated municipalities 
and cooperating when 
ecure abatement. 
\dministration of law rela- 
tion in boarding, lodging 
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ure water supply, proper 
of excreta disposal, ample 
lation in sleeping and liv- 
ral cleanliness of premises 
to prevent overcrowding. 
tion and supervision of 
ind disposal of excreta, 
rbage at about 80 county 
held in the autumn of 


mining and advising on 
creta disposal and general 


sanitation in summer camps for boys and 
girls. 

Sanitation. Advising municipal off- 
cials on problems of general sanitation, 
such as water supply, installation of 
public sewers and treatment 
works, garbage and refuse collection and 
disposal, etc., but always in a general way 
and with the recommendation that private 
engineering services be employed by the 
municipality to make detailed study and 
specific recommendations. 

Typhoid Fever. Cooperating with 
medical officers of the Department of 
Health to determine the cause of epi- 
demics of typhoid fever and other water 
or milk borne diseases and instituting en- 
ginétring measures to eliminate the cause 
and prevent recurrence. 

Stream Pollution. For the Sanitary 
Water Board: making sanitary surveys 
of streams to determine their condition, 
classification and policy, field inspection, 
laboratory investigations and recommend- 
ing reasonable and practicable means for 
the abatement of sewage and industrial 


sewage 
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waste pollutions including degree of 
treatment required to subserve the general 
interests of the public. 

Che sanitary engineering activities of 
the State of New York are conducted by 
several branches of the government, viz 
(he State Department of Health, the 
State Engineer, the Water Control Com- 
mission and the Conservation Com- 
mission as follows: 

Water Supply. (1) The Engineer of 
the Conservation Commission, acting as 
deputy of the Water Control Commission 
makes examination of new waterworks 
projects and additions to existing ones, to 
the end that equitable apportionment of 
sources of supply may be attained, and to 
determine sufficiency and quality; holds 
hearings thereon and prepares report and 
permit for the Commission. The detail 
design and stability of the works are 
passed upon in the office of the State En 
eineer who is a member of the Com- 
nussion whose affirmative vote is 
required for the issuance of the permit. 
(2) The Chef Sanitary Engineer ot 
the office of the State Engineer examines 
plans of waterworks, examines all plans 
of waterworks for tuberculosis hospitals 
and prepares plans of waterworks fot 
state institutions. 

3) The sanitary engineers of the State 
Department of Health inspect catchment 


ireas used as sources of public water 


supply, prepare for enactment by thi 
State Commissioner of Health rules and 
regulations for protection from contami 
nation of public water supplies and co 
operate with local health and water boards 
in the enforcement of such regulations: 
inspect the operation of waterworks and 
examine the quality of the supply gp! 
cete:mine required improvements halle 
and certify to the U. S. Treasury Depart 
ment as to quality of water used in the 
interstate traffic. 

Sewerage and Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal. (1) The Chief Sani- 
tarv Engineer of the office of the State 
Engineer examines all plans for sewers, 
sewage and industrial waste treatment 


works, reports thereon 
to the State Commissionet 
conditions of permit t 
in connection with the plar 
sewerage plans for state inst 

2) The sanitary engine 
partment of Health review 
the State Engineer and pre; 
mit, inspect the operation 
ment works, determine qualit 
and effect of its discharge 
ceiving body of water ar 
need of modification 
thereof. 

Milk, Nuisances and 
tion. (1) The sanitary eng 
Department of Health insp 
teurization plants as to th 
condition, tacilities for | 
bacteriologic standards and 
inspect public health nuisance 
sewage, industrial wastes 
rendering plants and indu 
operate with local health 
mosquito eradication; ins} 
supply, disposal of sewage 
at summer camps; inspect wat 
sewage disposal and milk su 
institutions; investigate t 
cause of water-borne diseas 
and adopt remedies and 
measures; upon request gi 
municipalities on water sup} 
age, garbage, plumbing, 
drainage, etc., and as direct 
Governor, make special sanitar 
ing investigations and report 

(2) The Chief Sanitary i: 
the office of the State Engn 
special and extensive sanitar' 
tions as directed or requ 
Legislature or the Govern 

Stream Pollution. The | 
the Conservation Commiss! 
acts as the engineer to the \\ 
Board) studies the degree of 
streams, means of control 
conducts investigations of dis 
and the artificial propagati 
fish. 


lity of 


rk City. (1) Unde 
Law, New York City 
the provisions of the 
State engineers confer! 
ials relative to sewerage 
State Department oi 
ity of New York jointiy 
the protection of the 
which the public water 
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sury Department as to 
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Minnesota State Board 


lude the investigation of 
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investigation is made in 
local officials for the 
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ng them in the selection of 
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ro \WorkK 


Che regulations of the 


State Board of Health require that the 
plans and specifications for new systems 
be submitted and approved. When the 
system is completed, an investigation 1s 
made to that it 
stalled in conformance with the approved 


In the case of existing systems, 


determine has been in 


plans. 
field investigations are made to determine 
their sanitary condition, and if they are 
found to be unsatisfactory, specific recom 
mendations are made for the correction 
of defects. 

he supervision of certified milk, and 


the pasteurization of milk, and the hand 


ling of dairy products on premises wher: 


communicable diseases exist, is under- 
taken for the purpose of protecting the 
consumer against the diseases transmitted 
through milk, and deals strictly with the 
health aspect of the milk problem. Certi 
fied milk is produced in conformance with 
the regulations of the State Board of 
Health which requires careful veterinary 

the cy frequent sani 
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tary inspections of the dairies, the medi- dairy farms where ther: 
cal examination of dairy wockers, and afflicted with diseases transn 
the routine bacteriological, physical and milk. This supervision make 
chemical examinations of the milk. for farm owners to dispose 
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lhe regulations covering the pasteuri- 
zation of milk define the process, require 
the approval of plans and specifications 
of new plants, require the examination of | P™YY: et: 
certain employees, and prohibit insanitary Special investigations ar 
conditions at pasteurization plants. In- ©n sanitary problems, the 
tk 


vestigations are made on existing pas- which will be of value to th 


teurization plants to determine that their the state. This relates especia 
equipment and methods of operation meet study of new processes, inclu 
with the requirements of these regula- purification, milk pasteurizat 
tions and dairy waste treatment, et 
[he supervision of the handling of Special attention is given t 
dairy products from premises where com work on public sanitation. 
municable diseases exist is undertaken demonstrations are given 
especially for the purpose of preventing phases of the subject. Th 
hardships on the part of the owners of sanitation offered by the U 
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THE KAHN PRECIPITATION TEST FOR SYPHILIS 
DEMONSTRATION 
R. L. Kann, Fettow A. P. H. A. 


Immunologist, Bureau of Laboratories, Michigan Department 


Lansing, Michigan 


HIS paper will discuss the author’s construction which will | 

precipitation test for syphilis as racks employed, 

demonstrated before the Labora- 5. Inactivating bath (5 
tory Section of the fifty-second annual as centrifuge and centrifu 
meeting of the American Public Health of any make which will 
Association at Boston on October 10, venient in the particular 
1923. By courtesy of the editors of this 
JOURNAL, we are able to include some ot Il. REAGENTS EMPLOY! 
the results of standardization studies car- [he three ingredients ent 
ried out since the demonstration and fully test are (1) Antigen. 


paper.' The tollow 3) Physiologic Salt Solut 


discussed in another 


ing are included 1) a simplified and 


1. 
Wethod of Preparati 


tion and titration of antigen, (2) some 7" - 
Che method of antigen p: 
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gms. and it is always extra 
c.c. Erlenmeyer flask. The 
tion consists of four ether 
\ll_ glassware employed in the test of the powdered muscle at 
must be chemically clean and neutral. intervals with 100. 75. 75 
l. Test tubes: Standard antigen dilu ether, respectively. The subs 
tion tubes are 5.5 cm. in length and 1.5 hol extraction is carried 


I. GLASSWARE AND APPARATUS REQUIRED 


* 


FOR THE TEST 


cm. in diameter days at room  temperatur 
Standard tubes for performing the test [Twenty -five gms. of powder 
are 7.5 cm. in length and 1 cm. in will yield about 75 c.c. anti 
diameter preparation of larger amount 
2. Test tube racks: Racks should be of | as many 25 gm. quantities 
such construction as to permit vigorous as needed. 
shaking of the tubes Powdered Heart Mus 
Pipettes: 10 c.c. pipettes marked in s™s of heart muscle ar 
least three fresh beef heart 
four times through a meat 
ground material is sprea 


c.c. quantities. 1 c.c. pipettes marked 
in 0.01 c.c. quantities. 0.2 c.c. pipettes 
marked in 0.001 c.c. quantities 


laver on a porcelain plattet 


and dried by means of on 


t ( 
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six or eight hours, when 
e is relatively dry, the 
over and drying con 
When the layer of 
e form of a dry plate, 
small pieces and dry- 
the material is brittle 
le. The material is 
wder form by means 
ffee grinder which is 
urpose 
eart 1s now obtainable 
m the Digestive Fer 
letroit. It is prepared 
ned above, except on a 


as seventy -five beef 


the preparation of a 
issures a higher degree 
obtained with 
this uni- 


can be 
Because of 

the market product is 
ratory almost exclusively. 
wdered Muscle 

ve gm. of powdered 
ced in a 250 c.c. Erlen- 
100 c.c. ether 
Che flask is shaken from 
in interval of ten min 
the ether is filtered off. 
hastened 


with 


{anes- 


cess may be 
lying gentle pressure to 
vy means of a spatula. 
mpleted when 
does not cause drops of 


ugh the funnel. 


pressure 


et heart is now returned 
extraction flask. 

by first transferring the 
the funnel to a sheet of 
breaking the material 

i into pieces small enough 

the flask. Seventy-five 

w added and the mixture 

r a ten-minute interval 
ove, 

d filtration of ether, the 
nsterred to the flask for 
75 c.c. ether again added 
for a ten-minute 


} 


aken 


un filtered as described 
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The moist beef heart is trans- 
ferred for the fourth and last time to the 
flask and 75 c.c. ether added, the mixture 


filtered. 


now 


shaken for ten minutes and 
After gentle pressure with a spatula does 
not cause drops of ether to pass through 

employed in 
filtrations—the 


sheet of 


endpoint 
ether 


the funnel—the 
each of the four 
beef transferred to a 


white paper and dried either at room tem 


heart is 
perature or at 37° C. The drying usually 
fifteen 

detectable, the 


from ten to 
ether 


requires minutes. 
When no 
beef heart is ready for 
alcohol. 


out in the same flask used for the ether 


odor is 
extraction with 


This extraction may be carried 


extractions, provided the flask is entirely 
freed from ether odor. 

Extraction of P: 
Alcohol.—The 
completed, the dry muscle is 
weighed and placed in a 250 c.c. flask. 
Usually there will be twenty-three gms. 
or less of the powder due to the loss dur 
ing the ether extraction. 
alcohol are added per 
powder. The flask is shaken for ten 
minutes and extraction 
tinue at room temperature (21° C.) for 
three days without shaking. At the end 
of this period, the mixture is shaken for 
five minutes and filtered. The filtrate is 
kept in the dark at room temperature as 


wdered Wuscle 
extraction 


powdered 


ether being 


Five c.c. of 
per cent gm. ot 


allowed to con 


stock antigen solution. 

Cholesterinization of Alcoholic Ex 
tract—A given amount of alcoholic ex 
tract—likely to be used in a month or 
two—is cholesterinized by adding 6 mg. 
of chemically pure cholesterin per c.c. of 
extract. The cholesterin is dissolved by 
rotating the flask in a water bath at 37 
(. When all the cholesterin has been dis- 
solved, the antigen is filtered to remove 
] 


impurities and allowed to stand one day. 


It is then ready to be titrated or 


stand 
ardized for the test 

It is well to emphasize in connection 
with antigen preparation that the ether 
and alcohol employed should be of hig 
purity and that the latter should be ‘ 
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we unknowingly 


fi 
mum amount of 


1 ot antigen 
use with anti 
an antigen-salt 
is soluble on fur- 
solution. The titra 
out in the presence of salt 
solution and not in the presence of serum. 
solution and not in the pres 
: Ithough the latter 


the titration, 


nee ot serum, 


may e usec as a chec IX 


if desired 


ov 


ne cu umounts of cholesterinized 
of five standard 
5 cm. length and 
lo five similar tubes 
amounts of 
physiologic _ salt respectively : 
0.8, 0.9, 1.0, 1.1 Each salt 
solution tube is emptied into a given anti 
gen tube and, without to drain 
the salt the is imme- 
diately poured back and forth five or six 
Each 
of the five antigen dilutions will show the 
of The 


antigen are added to eat 


h 


antigen dilution tubes 
1.5 cm. diameter ). 
d the following 


solution, 


are 


) 


and 1.2 cx 


waiting 
solution, mixture 
times to permit thorough mixing. 


presence a definite precipitate. 


Pusiic 


character of these 


will vary according t 


solution used. Some 


will be found to | 


Sta 


solve when mixed wit! 


other precipitates agair 
solve in salt solution 

Che solubility in salt 
the five 
tested follows 
0.0125 c.c. amounts, 
antigen dilution are 


as 
resp 
c.c. pipette graduated in 
three 
diameter ). 


Te 
/ 


tubes (7.5 cm. in 


These small 


pipetted in each case to the 
tubes. 0.15 c.c. quantities 


salt solution are now ada 


The rack is shaken 


antigen diluti 


Vigo! 


minutes after which 0.5 c. 


to each tube a 
made as to whether or n 
antigen dilution precipitate 
into solution. 
containing the smallest 
solution in proportion to 


is added 


a precipitate which goes 
tion in salt 
three tube test, 


solution, as 


of this titration and determi 
portion in which antigen 1s 
with salt solution in the pert 


the tests. 


The accompanying tabl 


The antigen 


represents 


line of a typical antigen titrat 


rABLE 1 


TITRATI 


N FoR Test wittu SERUM 


int cen found 
4 
4 « ) 
is made 
\ 


ferent proportions 
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from the 
in the usual man- 
inactivated for 30 
[he main point re- 
free from 
irticles of any kind. 
untered in this test 
us serums with 

specimens. Only 
imens which are not 

test are not fit for 


parated 


they be 


or 


SOLUTION 
by dissolving 
ly pure sodium 
distilled water and 
sterility of this solu- 
the 
usually employed in 


same type of 


work is required. 


EST WITH SERUM 

nsists of three tubes 
of 
uution in accordance 


utline: 


lard Antigen 


n carrying out a num- 


ivate the serums and 


he tubes before dilut- 


salt solution 


laboratory, 


me—two 


itate 


for the 
1,1 

dilution is so stand- 
its use within a 


ing antigen with salt 


with 
enough antigen 
) tests is usually 


over 
dav, 
pre 
experienced 
dilution 
in 


and 
than 


intigen 


tests less 


liluted with one c.c. 


ufficient antigen dilu- 


Two or three c 


with correspond 
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ing amounts of salt solution by utilizing 
the same standard antigen dilution tubes. 
Procedure ne c.c. antig 


1s meas 


An 


approx! 


ured into an antigen dilution tube 
amount of salt solution usually 
mating that of the antigen, according to 
the titre of the antigen, is measured 
tube. The salt solution is 
poured into the antigen and, without wait- 
ing to drain the tube, the mixture is im 
mediately poured back and forth five or 


six times to 


into 
a similar 


insure thorough mixing. For 
uniformity, this antigen dilution is per 
mitted to stand ten minutes at room tem 
perature before pipetting 

As a preliminary control of the antigen 
dilution, 0.05 c.c. 
tube, 1 c.c. salt solution added 
tube shaken vigorously for ten o1 


The should 


is measured into a test 
the 
hiteen 


and 


seconds. mixture appear 
opalescent. 

Pipetting of Ant Dilution.—1 
antigen dilution is always pipetted to 
bottom of the tubes. The 0.05 


amounts may be pipetted with a 1 c.c 


igen 


he 
the 


pipette in which 0.05 c.c. graduations are 
For the 
amounts of antigen 


indicated with a wax pencil. 
0.025 and 0.0125 c.c. 


dilution, 0.2 c.c. pipettes are employed 


and the proper markings may also be 
dicated with a wax pencil. The 
dilution should be mixed frequently dur- 


in 


antigen 


ing the pipetting period to assure a uni 
form mixture. Due to the px of 
evaporation of the small amounts of anti 
gen dilution used in the 


ssibility 
test, 18 neces 
sary to pipette the serum within several 
after the dilution 
been pipetted. If a worker desires to 
forty precipitation tests, for 
is better to pipette antigen dilution and 
serums for ten tests at a time, than to 
pipette the antigen dilution for all the 
first then with the 
serums. 


has 
run 
example, it 


minutes antigen 


tests and follow 


of Ser The 0.15 


each serum are 


Pipetting 
amounts of 
antigen dilution 
pipette graduated in 0.01 c.c 


added t 
by means of a 1 
petting 
serum it is not 


tte to the bottom of 


these amounts of neces 


sary to lower the pip: 


3:1 6:1 12:1 
05 025 0125 
15 15 15 
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the tube. As soon as the serums have 
been added for ten tests, or less, the rack 
is shaken sufficiently to insure thorough 
mixing of the serum with antigen dilution. 

Shaking of Tests—After the serums 
have been mixed with the antigen dilu- 
tion, the tests are shaken for a two min- 
ute interval. A shaking machine is of the 
utmost importance for this purpose, par- 
ticularly in the examination of compara- 
tively large numbers of specimens at a 
given time. 

Effect of Incubation.—Although the 
final results may be read immediately 
after the shaking period, different 
workers have observed that a 15 minute 
incubation period in the water bath at 
37° C. produces sufficient clumping of 
the precipitates to make the reading of 
the results easier, particularly in the case 
of weak reactions. In studying the effect 
of 15 minute incubation on this test, no 


tendency for false positive reactions has 


been observed, and on the basis of easier 
reading we consider the employment of 
this incubation period of some advantage. 

Addition of Salt Solution and Reading 
of Results—After the shaking of the 
tests as well as after the 15 minute incu- 
bation period, if employed, the serum- 
antigen mixtures appear uniformly 
cloudy. In order to render the negative 
reactions clear and thus simplify the 
reading of results, 0.5 c.c. salt solution 
is added to each tube. The tests should 
be read immediately after the addition of 
salt solution as an occasional weak pre- 
cipitate may go back into solution on 
standing. 

Readings are best made in front of a 
window with a darkened background. 
The negative serums appear opalescent 
and readily distinguishable without lift- 
ing the tubes from the racks. The 
strongly positive serums show heavy pre- 
cipitates which are also easily read 
directly. 

Only the tubes showing weak reactions 
need to be removed from the rack and 
examined individually. Each tube its 
lifted from the rack above the eye level, 


slanted to spread the fluid 
layer and examined for a preci 
In this laboratory, precipitation 
are read at night with the same e. 
during the day. Light is furnished 
300-watt daylight bulb in an overh 
indirect fixture. 


Note: If it is desired to make a check rea 
ing of the results at some later per * 
well to keep the tests at icebox temperar 
Practically all positive reactions 
slightly stronger at the second reading. ( 
sionally, however, even at icebox tempera: 
a serum which gave a —, +, ++ at 
reading may be found to be negative 
the second reading. We have observ 
reversible precipitation reactions especia 
early primary and in highly treated cases 
reading made immediately after the addi: 
of 0.5 cc. salt solution to each tube 
standard reading and is always th 
reported. 


The Control System.—1. Antigen ( 
trol. When pipetting antigen dilut 
for a series of tests, the last set-w 
three regular antigen amounts re 
0.15 c.c. salt solution instead of serun 
and is read with the regular tests. A 
three tubes should show freedom from 
precipitate. 

2. Serum Controls. In the case of ea 
positive reaction, the serum used in the 
test is examined for particles that mig! 
give the appearance of a specific precy 
tate. 

3. Positive and Negative Contr 
One or more such controls are inclu 
with each series of tests. 

Interpretation of Results —A defini 
precipitate suspended in a clear mediu 
is considered a complete reaction and 
read four plus. Proportionally weak 
reactions are read three, two and one 
plus, respectively. The final result 
each test is the average finding of 
three tubes. Thus, if the preciprtatior 
reaction is four plus in each of the t 
tubes, the final result is four plu 
the reaction is —, +++, + 
final result is two plus. A 
typical reactions with this mx 
the final result in each case 
trated in Table 2. 


EC 
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TABLE 2. 


sults with Clinical 
e average result with 
us, it will usually be 
ealing with untreated 

lis. When the re- 
ur plus, the clinical 
early primary or in- 
phils. As a general 
result corresponds with 
tigen Wassermann ex- 
itation test is possibly 
to the elimination of 


results with this test 
well to give the actual 
in each of the three 
final results. This 
a more correct pic- 
condition of the 
erage result alone. 
ried out in conjunc- 
irtment of Derma- 
of the University 
School indicate that 
tis highly specific for 
scarlet fever and 
which occasionally 
with the 
pear to give no such 
method. 


reactions 


Pregnancy 


sree Tub 


Final Result 


also gives no false reactions. Yaws, yel- 
low fever and pellagra, which give occa- 
sional false Wassermann reactions, are 
still to be studied with this method. 

While strong reactions give every in- 
dication of being associated with syphi- 
iitic infection, weak reactions—particu- 
larly when the average finding is one 
plus—appear to have the same diagnostic 
significance as weak Wassermann reac- 
tions. Needless to say, as is true with 
any laboratory method, the finding with 
this test should be considered but one 
factor in the diagnostic syndrome in a 
given case. 


IV. SPECIAL QUANTITATIVE TEST WITH 
SERUM 

The routine test being quantitative in 

only a limited degree, a special quanti- 

tative procedure has been devised for the 

determining the relative 

serums in terms of a unit 


purpose of 
potency of 


system. 

The Unit Reaction——In the quantita- 
tive procedure, a constant amount of 
standard antigen dilution is employed 
with varying dilutions of serum. In the 
derivation of the unit reaction, 0.0125 c.c. 
antigen dilution and 0.15 c.c. undiluted 
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RPRETATION OF ResuLts OF Routine Test wirn Serum 
1 2 3 
Average of Reaction in 
6:1 12:1 
5 025 
15 15 5 
t 
‘ 
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serum are the unit quantities employed. 
lt complete precipitation 1s obtained when 
0.0125 ¢.c. antigen dilution is used with 
U.15 c.c. serum, only in undiluted form, 
the reaction represents four reacting 
units. If precipitation is complete with 
certain dilutions of serum, then the 
potency of the serum in terms of react- 
ing units (OS) Is equal to four times the 
maximum dilution of the serum giving 
complete precipitation (D). The po- 
tency of any serum may be expressed by 
the tormula 
S 4D 

rhus, if 1:10 represents the highest dilu- 
tion of serum capable of giving complete 
precipitation, the serum contains 4 x 10 
or 40 reacting units. It 1:60 represents 
the highest dilution in which a serum 
gives a complete reaction, the serum con- 
tains 4 x 60 or 240 units. Similarly the 
potency of any serum may be determined. 

In the quantitative procedure only com 
plete precipitation reactions are consid- 
ered in determining the concentration of 
reacting units in a given serum. The 
interpretation of intermediary reactions 
must be left to the judgment of individual 
workers. A reaction giving the appear- 
ance of a three plus might be included 
among complete reactions, while weaker 
reactions are considered negative. The 
results of the quantitative procedure, fur- 
thermore, are always expressed in units 
and not in plus signs. By thus adhering 
to the use of plus signs in connection 
with the routine test with serum and of 
units in connection with the special 
quantitative test, confusion of the re- 
sults with the two procedures will be 
avoided 

Outline f Quantitative Test—The 
quantitative procedure is applicable only 
to strongly positive serums, since only 
such serums are capable of giving pre 
cipitation reactions after dilution. <A 
routine test, therefore, is always made 
before employing the quantitative test 
with a given serum. 


Eight tubes are employed in this test, 


each tube containing | 
antigen dilution with 0.15 
of serum dilutions rangi; 
1:60. 


The serum dilutions may 
as follows: 


1:1 undiluted serum 
1:5 =0.2 cc. undiluted 
solution 
1:10—=0.6 cc. 1:5 
solution 
1:20=0.2 cc. 1:10 
solution 
1:30=0.2 cc. 1:10 dilut 
solution 
1:40=0.1 cc. 1:10 diluti 
solution 
cc. 1:10 diluti 
solution 
1:60=0.1 cc. 1:10 diluti 
solution 


Nott If it is desired 
minations of the number of re 
cases, serum dilutions ir 
cated may be included Se 
which give complete preci 
may be diluted still further 


is obtained 


The antigen dilution is pre; 
the routine test and pipette 
quantities to the bottom 


the usual manner. This 1 
0.15 ¢.c. amounts of the va 


dilutions, in order, beginni 
undiluted serum, The rack 1 
two minutes, 0.5 c.c. salt s 
to each tube, and the result 
recorded. If a fifteen minu 
period at 37° C. is empl 
be carried out as suggeste 
with the regular test, nam 
shaking period and pri 
of salt solution. 
Table 3 gives some 


with the quantitative proce 


Correlation of Quai 
with Routine Serum 
last proportion of serum at 
tion of the routine test 
determining the reacting 
of the routine procedur 
interpreted in terms 
Che three types of react 
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TABLE 3. 


rest in this con 


in which the third 
ur pl 
second, in 


us, represents 


results from the use 
unt of antigen dilution, 
erum in a dilution ol! 
mplete precipitation 
intigen dilution, thus 
ximately eight react- 
ime basis, the third 
it the serum would 
pitation in a dilution 

represents at least 


H SPINAL FLUIDS 
ul fluids requires pre 
of the reacting 
ls with a saturate 
sulphate.* This 
special antigen 
nsists of one pro 
fluid and 
it in duplic: 
for Spin ul 


n differs from the 


*ROCEDURE 


ration tor the test with serum 
solubility of the precipitates in 
the various antigen dilutions is_ tested 
with an ammonium sulphate solution ap- 
proximating 10 per cent, instead of 


physiologic salt solution. This is 


sary because the concentrated spinal fluid 


to be tested for specific reacting sub- 
tances contains approximately 10 per 
cent ammonium sulphate. 

Five 1 c.c. quantities of standard anti- 
gen are measured into five standard anti 
ven dilution tubes. Into five similar tubes 
are measured 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, 1.4 and 1.5 c.c 
physiologic salt solution, respectively. 
Each of the saline amounts is poured into 
an antigen tube and the mixture, in each 
case, immediately poured back and forth 
several times. These five antigen-saline 
dilutions contain precipitates and, after 
twenty minutes’ standing, the solubility 
of these precipitates is tested with an 
ammonium sulphate solution prepared by 
mixing 1 c.c. of saturated solution with 
9 ¢.c, normal saline. These tests are car 
ried out in duplication employing 0.01 c.c. 
amounts of the five antigen dilutions with 
0.15 c.c. quantities of the approximately 

cent ammonium sulphate solution 
ortion of ammonium sulphate 
to antigen dilution is 15:1. The 


ntigen a 


ilutions are pipetted to the bot 


tom of the tubes with a 0.2 c.c. pipette 
in 0.001 cx Che ammonium 


sulphate solution 1s then added, the tubes 


shaken for two minutes and ~c. saline 
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505 
AL REA ‘S WITH THE QUANTITATIVE 
60 rt rum 
max t y 
t 5 
‘ rea 
4x 
+x ) 
+ ) 40 
RO 
4x3 20 
+ + 60 
ix 5 0 
n Dilution 
23 
ted Serum 


of spinal 
fluid, previously rendered free from cel- 
lular material centrifugation, are 
pipetted into a centrifuge tube and 
of saturated solution ammonium sulphate 
Herrold). ‘This per- 
mitted to stand for one hour at room tem- 


montium Sulphate-—Three c.c. 
by 
4 €2. 


added is mixed, 
perature and centrifuged at high speed 

about fifteen minutes period 
sufficient to completely throw 
down the globulins. The supernatent fluid 
is poured off as completely as possible, the 


tor —a 


usually 


last drop adhering to the lip of the tube 
filter Che 
1S to be 
in a small drop of ammonium 
Three-tenths c.c. 


up with 
precipitate 


being taken paper. 


globulin found 


suspended 


sulphate solution. 

salt solution (one-tenth of the original 
amount of spinal fluid used 
to the tube. by lowering 
the pipette into the tube and running the 


ot 


) is now added 


This is added 


saline down in the center so as to avoid 
washing down ammonium sulphate from 
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eacl tube I e1 le tii the innet wall ot the 
eadit the result Che dilution of tate immediately dis 
intigen and saline w ntains the ing solution ts tested w 
mallest amount of saline in proportion to in a manner to be di 
intige giving a precipitate which is Preparation of 
luble in ammonium sulphate solution Antigen is diluted wit 
epresents the titre of the antigen fo described under the test w 
inal fluid A tvpical titration 1s given’ the proportion indicat 
n Table 4 titration method The a 
4 
R | witH Spernar FPiurp 
A 
ait 
} Heav r at 4 ur 
Pre 10 Sol 
ha \ Di lube ir hake i ur 0 alt a 
All are serve re ate 
re tate ta T pit at I 
Standard Antige i i 
iV 
*Each antigen dilution is allowed to stand 20 minutes king antig and sa 
ma 
Concentration of Fluid with Am allowed to stand for ten minut 


use in the test. 


Pipetting of Antigen Di 
each fluid to be tested, 0.01 cx 


dilution is pipetted to the bott 

of two tubes, using a 0.2 c.c. py 
Pipetting of Concentrat 

Concentrated spinal fluid 


quantities is added to eacl 
containing the antigen diluti 
Tests. After 


been muixt 


Shaking of 
trated fluids 
antigen dilution, the tests ar 


have 


a two minute period. 
Tn rhe 
immediately after the shaking 
in the case of serums, hows 


ubation. tests n 


minute incubation perio 


bath may be employed, it « 
ron of Salt Solut 
of Results. 
the tests, 
each tube in order to render 


Immediately bet 
0.2 c.c. salt solut 


clear and reading easier. 


ty 
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nium sulphate 
precipitates with 
Che control! 
arried out as 
normal saline are 
tube and 2 c.c. of a 
ammonium sulphate 
it. he tube 1s 

same manne! 
mptied after centrifu 
salt solution added. 
a concentration of am 
pproaching that in the 
ulin solution. A regu- 
with 0.15 c.c. of this 
sulphate solution and 
antigen dilution should 


control, 0.01 c.c. 
solution, is also 
regular tests. Further- 
ncentrated fluid to be 
to establish total free 
en particles. Finally, 
tive spinal fluid controls 
each series of tests. 
Results—Reactions 
four, three, two 
respectively, depending 
ness of the precipitates. 
es used for testing each 
s, the reactions in the 


nt al. 


SUMMARY 
with Serum 
to a limited degree 
tubes, each containing 
ns of serum and anti 
final result is the aver 
pitation findings in the 
is expressed in plus 
is of value both in the 


hilis and as a check on 


be used for this pur- 


pose it depen lently 
tory procedure provi 
performing 1 
immunity 
rtormed in 


Quantitative Procedure 


his procedure is highly quantitative in 


character, consisting of eight tubes, each 
containing a constant amount of antigen 
dilution with different dilutions of serum 
The results with this procedure are al 
ways expressed in reacting units and are 
in this way distinguished from the results 
with the routine test which are expressed 
on a plus sign basis. This procedure 
enables one to determine the relative num 
ber of reacting substances syphuility 
serum and is of especial value when it ts 
desired to study the quantitative effect of 
specific treatment on the number of these 
reacting substances. 

3. Test with Spinal Fluids.—tIn this 
procedure, the globulins of the fluid are 
precipitated with ammonium sulphate and 
the precipitate subsequently dissolved in a 
minimum amount of salt solution 
thereby concentrating the reacting sub 
stances of the fluid. This concentrated 
fluid is tested with antigen dilution in the 
usual manner. The test is essentially 
qualitative, its quantitative character be 
ng limited to the relative intensity of the 
precipitate formed in one proportion of 
concentrated fluid and antigen dilution 

he results with this method appear to 
conform with the findings of a conserva 
tive Wassermann test 
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THE KAHN PRECIPITATION TEST FOR SYPHI 
TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN A PUBLIC HEALTH ] 
C. C. Younc, Fettow A. P. H. A. 


Director, Bureau of Laboratories, Michigan Department of H 
Lansing, Michigan 


Rea re the re A in Public H Assoc 
M setts, October 

YEAR ago I discussed before this the Kahn precipitation test 

section the development of the as a routine procedure 

Kahn precipitation test in the lab \Wassermann also at the ) 
oratories of the Michigan Department of hoard of Health ( Dulaney 
Health and the value t this test as a ling Clinic, Fort Wavt 
check on the Wasserman Our results Grant®) ; the Wasserman: 
at that time were based on about 23.000 the Washington Universit 
examinations and we concluded that this (Holmes*); and the Tor 
test, run parallel with the Wassermann Hospital ( Detweiler*) G 
test, gave a more correct laboratory diag have also been obtained wit! 
nosis of syphilis than the Wassermann Anderson and Fisher,® Fox 
alone was capable of giving. We empha son,’® Elhott and Todd 
sized at that time the responsibility of | neix, Boucher and Choay 
pubhe health laboratories in giving correct The limitations of the 
serum diagnosis of syphilis for the rea- cussed last vear have recent! 
son that such laboratories are usually re- summed up by Kahn" as 


moved from both the physician and _ necessity for overnight incul 
patient and are therefore not able to check large number of weaker positiy 
up the clinical status in each case, as is and the occasional loss of a 
true in hospital laboratories. Tinally, we action in cases of unquestional)! 
suggested that other laboratories might These limitations are now pra 
undertake a study of this test. We felt moved. The Kahn precipitati 
confident that they, too, would find this now completed within some minut 
simple test a valuable check on the mixing serum with antigen 
Wassermann. Furthermore, with the emp! 
To what extent workers in different three different quantitative re! 
laboratories have since corroborated our tween serum and antigen dilut 
findings is undoubtedly familiar to all of the antigen requirements 
you. Keim and Wile? who were the first syphilitic serums, the number 
to make a clinical study of this test, reactions likely to be lost 1 


stated that, judged from clinical data, the negligible. 


Kahn precipitation test compared favor- Our records show a 
ably in sensitiveness with the standard 80,000 precipitation tests « 
Wassermann reaction Ide and Smith the laboratories of the Michi 
found the test of sufficient value to in- ment of Health; 60,000 


wugurate it as a routine check on the heen reported to Michiga 
Wassermann in the Michigan State parallel with the Wasserman 
Psychopathic Hospital Levin,‘ also, ently to the satisfaction of t 
after a study of this test, is employing it cians; and over 35,000 of 
as a check on the Wassermann in the have been carried out with tl 
State Board of Health Laboratory of cedure. Based on experience 
Kansas. According to published reports, these examinations, we ! 
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precipitation test to 
nciples underlying this 
he next step toward a 
sis of syphilis. The 
small changes in the 

e quantitative deter- 
relative number of 
substances in serum, 
A special pro- 
evolved in this 


past year, also gives 


N THE MICHIGAN 
\TORIES 
utline will present in a 
outine procedure in 
1) specimens a day for 
ind Kahn tests in the 
Michigan Department 
ximately 150 of these 
the morning mails 
fternoon. 
lay, Kahn tests are 
imens received in the 
received the previ US 
30 in the morning, 
specimens have been 
serums pipetted off 
20 minutes at 56° C 


his number have been 
| 


lec The remaining 
are examined be- 


OO in the afternoon. 


well as the interval be 


12:00 in the morning, is 


test because our Wasser- 


arranged that these in- 
conveniently be spared. 


rums examined by the 


ven day are reinactivated 


the following morning 
examinations made in 
As soon as these tests 


le results are compared 


est findings recorded the 


Every specimen showing 


iscrepancy is retested with 
Our records show that 


+} 


1¢ 


e specimens show com- 
s in the results. Of 
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these discrepancies, 3 per cent have been 
tound to give opposite reactions on repe 
tition, or approximately 1 in 4,000 speci 
mens examined. 
SUM MARY 

The Kahn precipitation test, as 
present carried out in the laboratories 
the Michigan Department of Health, pos- 
cesses the following features 

1. The method 1s comparatively simple 


and thus tacilitates the study of many 
problems associated with the serum diag 
nosis of syphilis. 

2. Keliable results are obtained with 
specimens which are anticomplementary 
in the Wassermann test, thus eliminating 
the necessity in many cases of obtaining 
new samples of blood and repeating the 
test. 

3. The reaction being completed within 
a few minutes after mixing serum with 
antigen, the test is of especial help in 
emergency cases where the rapidity of ob- 
taining results is an important factor. 

4. The test appears to possess unusual 
specificity. It is well known, for ex- 
ample, that the Wassermann test may; 
give falsely positive reactions in febrile 
conditions. Detweiler’s*® negative Kahn 
test findings at the Toronto General Hos- 
pital in a number of cases of nonsyphilitic 
pneumonia, against weakly positive Was- 
sermann reactions, is in our opinion sig 
nificant. Yagle and Kolmer’s' finding 
also, that this precipitation test does not 
give false reactions in leprosy, should be 
mentioned in this connection. 

5. The special quantitative procedure 
is of particular value in studying the sero- 
logic effect of antisyphilitic treatment. 

6. The test with spinal fluids is an ad- 
ditional valuable precipitation procedure 
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\L ELEMENTS IN NUTRITION WITH SPECIAL 
RENCE TO CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS 


ent, which was presented at the third session of the Food and Drugs 

American Public Health Association at Boston, was prepared at the 
Section by its Committee on Nutritional Problems. Professor H. C. Sherman 
niversity, New York, acted as Chairman of this Committee. 


ly of the protein and 
uirements, so also in 
the mineral elements, 
in recent years been 
two independent but 
tary methods of fully 
experiments and of 
human experience 
litions of life. 
it was. strikingly 
and Mendel that 
inimals (rats) can 
shortage of chlorine, 
or magnesium to a 
but that calcium and 
ilways needed in rela- 
nts. Let us then give 
iicium and phosphorus. 
elve or fifteen years it 
1, at least by those who 
attention to the mat- 
many has doubtless 
the important advances 
f the proteins and of 
have been made dur 
|) that the adequacy of 
ke is often a problem of 
tance in human nutrition, 
rus may sometimes pre- 
blem. These elements 
the careful study not 
devote themselves to 
food and nutrition as 
as well who are inter- 
primarily as a factor 


rms and products of the 
seeds which constitute 

ie food intake of man 
regions are all very poor 
re all fats, all meats, and 
ets. McCollum’s experi- 


ments with a wide range of _ food 
mixtures show how frequently growth is 
retarded by shortage of calcium unless 
milk or leaf vegetables make a prom 
inent part of the dietary. The phosphorus 
intake is much less frequently inadequate 
because lean meats and whole grains con 
tain fairly liberal proportions of phos 
phorus. Of the phosphorus of the grain, 
however, three-fourths or more is lost in 
the ordinary processes of milling to make 
white flour, white rice, or degerminated 
corn meal, so that when these foods entet 
largely into the dietary, and fat meats re 
place lean meats to a large extent, or if 
the calories are drawn too largely from 
fats and sugar, the dietary may become 
unduly poor in phosphorus. 

Hence it became important to know 
the quantities of calcium and_ phos 
phorus actually needed in normal human 
nutrition, 

Calcium and Phosphorus Requré 
ments of Man.—Considerable research 
has therefore been devoted to the careful 
quantitative determination of the amounts 
of calcium and phosphorus needed for 
normal maintenance in healthy men and 
women. In fact we now know the 
calcium requirement and the phosphorus 
requirement with essentially the same de 
gree of definiteness and accuracy with 
which the protein requirement is known 

For each of these three nutritive re 
quirements (protein, phosphorus, and 
calcium) we have now on record just 
about 100 satisfactory experiments in 
which the balance of intake and output ot 
nitrogen, phosphorus and calcium re- 
spectively have been determined unde 
such dietary and other conditions as to 
justify deductions regarding the amounts 
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required for the maintenance of normal Bogert and Kirkpatri 


equilibrium. Statements often met to the of a change in the balanc: 
effect that the quantities of mineral ele- ing to base-forming element 
ments really required in nutrition are but ypon the calcium balance 


vaguely known, are no longer true as re- base-forming diet caused in « 
gards calcium and phosphorus. cases a diminished output 
rhe data of our present knowledge ol the urine while the change t 
normal maintenance requirements of pro ing diet caused an iner: 


tein, phosphorus, and calcium in adult calcium in three of the four 
human nutrition ave been summar- (like some but not all pr 


ized as follows ments) show the tenden 
\verage per forming diets to divert cak 
Requirement 109 Expts 444+0.6 gems y ne & the keces, and of a 
Phosphorus diets to increase the urinary 
Requirement 95 Expts 0.88+0.01 gms. calcium. “Three of the 
Calcium 


Requiremet t 97 Expts 0.45+0.008 ems showed a noticeable in 


excretion and tw 
le error of the creased negative calcium bala: 


In each case the probal 
average amounts to less than 2 per cent be accounted for by calcium det 
of its value, making it quite improbable _ the diets, during the period 


that any of these averages will be ma- acid-forming diets were 
terially changed by the accumulation of “The total calcium excretior 
more data. period of the base-formins 
We must conclude, then, that our lower than in the preceding | 
knowledge is about equally accurate as three subjects and about the sar 


regards the protein, the phosphorus, and fourth.” “ In two instances the 
the calcium requirements and that indi- calcium balance was diminish 
vidual variability plays about an equal base-forming diet while in tw 
part in the three cases. How far the it was increased.” 
variations revealed by individual metab- authors conclude: 
olism experiments are due to true physio- intake furnished by the basé 
logical differences among the people was appreciably lower thar 
studied and how far to differences in-the nished by either of the othe 
experimental diets used and other en- imp ssible to draw definite « 
vironmental factors, are questions still to the influence of the acid-! 
calciu 


Since tn 


awaiting solution, no less in the case of of the diets upon 
the protein than in that of the phosphorus However, the facts stated 

and the calcium requirement. indicate that calcium is ret 
what more readily on a | 


Several recent contributions bear more ie ' 
balanced or acid-forming 


or less directly upon the problem of the ' 
calcium excretion is great 
forming diet than on balance 
forming diets.” 


influence of other dietary factors or ex 
perimental conditions upon the calcium or 
phosphorus balance in the body. Those 
of Dr. Bogert and her co-workers at This conclusion is rencer¢ 
the Kansas Agricultural College may probable both by earlier wi r] 
here be mentioned and by the still more recent 


Bogert and McKittrick find that the Shohl upon infants. 


addition of a relatively large amount of By determining the total 
magnesium citrate to the diet increases output of all acid-forming a1 
the output of both magnesium and ing mineral elements, Sh 
calcium the normal growth of an 
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a very consider- helped by our present knowledge of the 

forming elements vitamin values of foods and especially by 

to 10 c.c. of normal the fact that the average calcium require 
the greater part ment for the maintenance of equilibrium 
form of calcium in normal men and women is now well 

ing of bone. The — established. 

on admunistra- Che calcium requirement is a little over 

iminished on admin- one-hundredth of the protein require- 


cid, ment, and the need for a margin over 


‘ 


he above mentioned actual requirement as a “factor of 


associates, Bogert safety would seem to be at least as great 


nfluence of yeast and in the case of calcium as of protein. 
ilcium, magnesium, Hence whatever the factor of safety 
milation. Four nor- adopted or margin allowed for individual 
were studied during variations, it would follow that a food 
experimental days supply, in order to furnish these essential 
ods of four days nutrients in relative proportions cor 
the first and third responding to the needs of the bod) 
so as to be low in’ should contain at least one-hundredth as 
second period yeast much calcium as protein. This is not 
he fourth period but- usually the case in American dietaries, 
ted for the fat of nut from the study of which it appears that 
h the calcium intake most Americans carry a much larger in 
ls was suffi- surance as regards protein than as regards 

re requirements, the calcium. 

e addition of yeast This is clearly shown by a study of the 
food led to lowered data of over 200 American dietaries, 
in three of the four each representing the unbiased food con 

the diet in vitamin sumption of a family or larger group for 

oved calcium bal a period of a week or more. About one 
ises. The magnesium half of these studies were made under 
lances were improved the auspices of the United States De 
riod in two out of partment of Agriculture and about one- 
ing the butter period half by the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. In 
se authors add: “AI order that the results might be as broadly 
cts strongly suggest representative as possible, the observa 
between the vitamin tions were extended over both rural and 
and the assimilation urban families in various parts of the 
ium and phosphorus, United States, over a number of years, 
by the yeast and but and over families representing a wide 
factors other than range of income and level of expenditure 
No definite sug for food. 
f other possible It appears from these data that both 
offered. city and country dietaries in the United 
t much remains to be States are more often deficient in calcium 
he detailed conditions than in any other chemical element so fat 
the calcium balance; investigated. The average of these 
such work are now’ dietaries shows a margin above actual 
rientation of future need of about 140 per cent in the case of 
should be greatly protein, about 80 per cent in the case of 
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phosphorus, and about 60 per cent in the 
case Of calcium. But in such studies the 
average tells us only the lesser part of 
what we wish to know. The high intakes 
of some families raise the average but do 
not confer any benefit upon the families 
mtake 1s In this the 


most important question is the frequency 


whose low. case 


with which dietary deficiencies occur. 
aking the requirements of normal main 
tenance as the basis of comparison, it ap- 
pears that among the dietaries here con 
sidered about 1 per cent were deficient in 
amount ot bout 4 cent 
amount of phosphorus and about 16 per 
the amount of 


contained. Some of 


protein, a per in 


cent were deficient in 
calcium which they 
the deficiencies are plainly due, at least 
in part, to the consumption of an insuf 
If the data of ail 
such dietaries be increased in such ratio 
as to make their total food value equal to 
3,000 calories per man per day, none of 
the 
the amount of protein which they contain, 


ficient amount of food. 


dietaries would then be deficient in 


only about 1 per cent would be deficient 
about 9 per cent 
in their calcium 


in phosphorus, but 
still be 


content. 


would deficient 

Thus the careful statistical study of 
over two hundred dietaries representing 
the ordinary tood habits of the people of 
the United States leads to the same view 
as that so frequently emphasized by Mc- 
his 
laboratory experiments with rats, namely, 
that American tend to too 
poor in calcium, and that for this as well 
as for other reasons, more prominence 
should be \merican food sup- 
plies, to milk in its various forms and to 
the leaf vegetables. 

The Requirements of Children. 
view of the fact that most physicians who 
have given careful attention to the sub- 
ject recommend a quart of milk per day 


Collum in discussing the results of 


dietaries be 


given, in 


-In 


for every child, while some believe that a 


pint per day may do as well, the New 
York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor undertook, with 


the cooperation of the Department of 
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Chemistry of Columbia 
extended 


series of care! 
experiments upon norn 
various ages to determ 
amount of milk in 


would provide for th 
of 
bi uly of the growing child 
presumably, for the best 


calcium and 


age 


bones and teeth, and, s« 
tent the needed calciun 
from vegetables as well 
The results of these exp 
the conclusion that throug 
time of rapid growth, tl 
least the age of thirteen 
should receive in some f 
lent of a full quart of n 


order to provide for an opti 


of calcium as well as 
Equally good results cou 
in any of the many experi 
one-half of this 


vegetables furnishing an ¢ 


| 


mil 


calcium. <A liberal allow 
tables in the dietary is desi 
reasons, but does not din 


portance of “a quart of mi 
every child.” 
While 


largely in 


these results 

terms of the cal 
that the benefit 
allowance of milk is n 
calcium alone, but to 
proportions of calcium, p! 


is certain 


other growth essentials. 


What happens when 
calcium is below the 


Usually growth is retarde 


growth in size occurs while 1 
velopment of the bone ts int 


McCollum 
whose growth was retarde 


noticed tha 


NK Was 


sisting too largely of seeds 


tendency for the skeleton 
lithe form and become m 


normally stocky with freq 


pearances suggestive of fri 
Sherman and 


that experimental rickets 


produced or prevented at wil 


Pappen! 
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plained in one or more of three ways 


Rickets 1s a disease of voung children 
whose diet may be quite different from 
that of the families to which they belong 
Clinical rickets may be due to disturbance 


ot mineral metabolism through some pet 


version of body processes and not merely 


to a taulty mineral content of the food 


Or low-calcium rickets may be much more 
been assumed, 


common than has recently 
failure to trequency 
due to the fact that it 


recognize its eing 
Is commonly c 
by tetany 


ot 


plicated and obscured 
calcium de 
combined 


association 


rect 
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deficiency and 
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ultraviolet ray treatm such as 
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simultane 
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rongly that the intantile 


largely constitutes o1 


con 
acts 


tetany 


ously raising 


normal—these 


of the 
largely covers the analogue in human ex 
perience ol the 

the laboratory. 


low-calcium rickets of 


recent evidence of clinical 


Hence the 
research, of laboratory experimentation, 
and of statistical studies of the food suy 


ply all point strongly to the great pra 


importance of calcium and _ phos 


health 


tical 
phorus as factors in nutrition and 
the si 1 inorganic 
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THE PROBLEM OF TRAINING 


A little over two years ago the Surgeon General of the United Stat 
Health Service called together in Washington a distinguished grou 
women to discuss the Future of Public Health and the Education of Sat 
This conference emphasized what many administrators had already lear: 
perience, that the problem of getting well-trained workers for public he 
was one of the most pressing in our whole public health scheme. The 
not alone one of securing general practitioners of public health, but on 
specialists as well. 

Elsewhere in this JouRNAL, is presented a symposium on Publ 
Training. This, taken with Dr. Nicoll’s article in the April number 
comprehensive statement of the major issues involved. A foreword 
posium, by the present chairman of the Committee on Public Health |: 
sums up the activities of this Committee to date. In reading thes 
considering the question of training, it is important to bear in mind 
health work is even yet in a relatively early stage of development. P! 
cation must, therefore, provide not only for the supplementary trai 
viduals now partially equipped, but also for the future, when we exp 
more than do now will begin when they enter college to direct studi 
toward becoming sanitarians. 

The summer schools and institutes in public health, which the Pu 
Service has been so active in promoting, are doing splendid serv! 
supplementary training to those already professionally engaged ; but 
needs it is encouraging to witness the growing number of schools of 
which are training men and women specifically for their new profess! 

Academically, public health has a place in education peculiarly 
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lum composed of certain special phases 


responsibility rests with us who have learned largely through 


rovide the facilities for those who will folk in our foot 


may secure the proper training, which ot available 
ourselves (in most cases unknowingly) as public healt! 


FEVER IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS 
RELATION TO COW’S MILK 
Malta fever ever recognized in the United States is believe 
. physician in Philadelphia, who took part in the Porto Rican 
inish American war. Some time after this the disease was 
States in a shipment of goats, but as far as human beings 
was confined to the crew of the Joshua Nicholson, the vessel 
ver. Later the disease became endemic in the Pecos Valley 
at ranges. Still more recently a number of outbreaks have 
uthwestern states 
the Bacillus abortus by Bang excited a great deal of interest 
studies of its influence on cattle have been made in this 
In 1911 Schroeder and Cotton reported the presence 
proximately 10 per cent of the samples of market milk 
[his observation has been extended and confirmed by numerous 


in a 


it has been demonstrated that the Bacillus abortus of Bang and 
eletensis of Bruce are closely related strains, belonging to the 
recent paper * gives a review of the literature and a report on 
in the Hygienic Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
n sera 59, or 11.8 per cent, showed positive agglutination with 
rganism of human origin in dilutions of 1 to 5 or higher. These 
at the Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C., and at a number of 
theastern part of the United States, mainly from veterans’ hos 
lusion is drawn that the raw milk of cattle, possibly throughout 
may serve as a source of Malta fever in human beings. This 
engthened by the results obtained from one patient who could 
ssible infection from goats, but who had been in the habit o1 
w's milk. Absorption tests showed that this man was infected 
bovine varietv of the Micrococcus meletensis. His serum had 


sitive sera varied in their titer from 1:5 to 1:40. The suggested 
these reactions is that the agglutinins demonstrated in these sera 
as a specific response to infection with the Micrococcus meleten 


1 


w's milk, though the production of noticeable illness was not ev 


ts may clear up some of the obscure cases which are seen from 
le recognizing the validity of the conclusion we do not believe 
Malta fever through the ingestion of the Bacillus abortus will 
|! outbreaks. The facts, however, serve as another argument 


isteurization of milk for human consumption 


all other sciences 
ties of Public Health? H. W. Hil ence, Febs 24 153 et seq 
rt Vol. 7. N 47, November 24, 1922 
‘ \ 39. N ] March 14, 1924 
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THE RATHBONE AND COPELAND BILLS 

Several hearings have been held on these bills, the first, H. R. 5x45 
second, Senate Bill 2218, which are identical. The chief spokesmar 
this legislation was Mr. Norman Hapgood, editor of Hearst’s Inter: 
arguments were supported by Mr. DeKruif, whose articles on the 
fession have attracted attention during the last two years, and wi 
concerning certain vaccine manufacturers have led to a suit again 
interests for more than $1,000,000. Mr. Hapgood’s arguments wer 
have been expected, exaggerated and extreme. 
The chief biological manufacturers were present or represent 
Health Service was re presented by Dr. Mc¢ OV, Director of the Hy 


tory. The Army and Navy also had representatives present. 


The result of the early hearings was that a new measure was 
H. R. 7366, which superseded the original bill. The final result has 
drawal of the two bills mentioned, and the substitution on April 11, 1 
SOLS, the substance of which is here given: 

“Sec. 2. That no person shall fasely label or mark any package 
any virus, serum, toxin, antitoxin, or product aforesaid, nor alter an 
on any package or container of any virus, serum, toxin, antitoxir 
atoresaid, so as to falsify such label or mark; nor shall any person a 
tribute, or sell any such virus, serum, toxin, antitoxin, vaccine or produ 
under any false or misleading representation as to its nature, origin, 
physiologic reaction, or therapeutic effect.” 

The attitude of the most reputable manufacturers at the hearing was t 
matter should be decided by the medical profession. There seems 
objection to the third bill which Congressman Rathbone has introd: 
writer has discussed it with a leading manufacturer of biologicals, and n 
were raised. Though no reports of hearings have so far been received 
not seem to be anything that an honest manufacturer can object to 
bill as presented. 

The Public Health Service, which is charged with the administrat: 
law concerning the production of biologicals has up to the present time 
unfortunate position in some respects. In the matter of vaccines, for 
has been able to speak concerning their safety only as regards contamu 
has been impossible for the Service to determine the exact compositi 
vaccines, and this is especially true of those which contain a number 
organisms,—some as many as seven. There is no method known 
accurate count of the various organisms constituting a mixed vaccine can | 
Further than this the Service has no authority to debar any preparati 
extravagant might be the claims made for it in ordinary advertising 
thoroughly in the right of educated physicians to use what they see 
out new preparations, but certain manufacturers literally bombard 
profession with misleading advertisements and preposterous cl 


average physician is not a trained bacteriologist, and is too busy to k 


new laboratory procedures, much harm is done by such advertising, a 
physicians take their therapeutics from the advertisements of manufactu 
of from text books, or from reputable journals, which, being publish 
monthly, can give to the profession information concerning new dis 
as soon as manufacturers can. We recommend the spirit of our manu! 
keeping up with medical progress, and in making available to the pt 
products as they are brought out. We believe that advertisements sh 
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is. This is already true for the best manufacturers; but 


re others whose chief object seems to be to sell their products, 
or not their value has been proven.’ 


written a hearing has been held on H. R. 8618. After a somewhat 
led by the committee not to report this bill out, and the Chairman 
1.” More recent information is that an attempt will be 


The final outcome will be noted in these columns 


STATE IN THE REGISTRATION AREA BEFORE 1930 
ire 38 states in the Death Registration Area and 31 states 
tration Area. The goal is to bring every state in the Union 
n areas before 1930. 
main reasons for fixing 1930 as the year for complete registra- 


ear interval for hard work should be long enough to accomplish 


e last six years 11 states have been admitted to the Death 


da like number to the Birth Registration Area. 


DEATH REGISTRATION AREA: 1924 


tates, the District of Columbia, the Territory of Hawaii, and 14 registration 
e in nonregistration States, include 87.7 ;er cent of the population 
of the United States ani the Territory of Hawaii. 


STATES LAWS UNDER TRIAL UNSATISFACTORY LAWS 
laws ard States with good reg stration th tates with laws which Go and can net secure 


st per ce te nich Pave mote tor t reg strat deatns based on 


“YQURES INDICATE YEARS IN WHICH STATES WERE ADOED TO DEATH REGISTRATION AREA 


t W 
e matter 
| 
| 
| 
to Dring reg stra to per ce the 
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BIRTH REGISTRATION AREA: 1924 


and e Urstric 


t of Columbia; includes 74. Sper cent of total population of Unite 


REGISTRATION STATES UNSATISFACTORY Laws 
setistactery registre 


which tend co 
y at © per 


strat f for exampe 
the County system 


FIGURES INDICATE YEARS IN WHICH STATES WERE ADDED TO BIRTH PEGISTRATION AREA 


(2) The enumerated population of 1930 will afford a reliable bas« 
which, with all states in the areas, will be the first authentic birth and deat! 
ever compiled for the entire nation. 


The accompanying maps clearly show the task ahead. Cooperation 
is solicited to make this nation of ours a more civilized one, with official 
of births and deaths from every state. 


ALCOHOL AND MAN 


The action of alcohol on the human body has been the subject ot 
for many years. If one reads the material put out by certain propaga 
cieties and by the prohibitionists one might believe that the effects ot 
entirely bad. Recently a thoughtful and enlightening book on alcoho! 
published by Starling,’ the well known physiologist of University Colleg 
It is the work of a scientist and bears the imprint of accurate study at 
tion, with moderate conclusions therefrom, regardless of their effect for 
prevailing opinions and regulatory laws.+ The food properties of 
considered, also its action on behavior, fatigue, digestion, circulation 


The Action of leohol in Man 


Was, 
| Aas » 
| 
J 
L 
‘ 90 per ce 
OSs ( n & ¢ 
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well as its effect on the community. There is no attempt to 
well known facts concerning the action of alcohol. The author 
Atwater that a certain amount of alcohol can be utilized as 
that its value in this respect for the normal individual has no im- 
lways injurious in its effect when taken in large quantities, 
its excessive use extends over long periods of time. The 
olic drinks is not beneficial for heavy workers, and while a 
od physical work under the influence of a moderate amount 
is deleterious, slowing his pace and increasing the amount of 


forth for a given amount of work. Comparisons between 
heavy work, one using alcohol and one not, are always in 
nent gang, the work being better done and with less fatigue. 
is founded on a pernicious delusion. 
ilue should be confined to cases of diabetes where it can be oxi- 
ar which the patient is unable to oxidize. In the weakness of old 
ses of disease it also has a good effect, and is of special use 
ness and producing sleep. 
the central nervous system is marked and significant, but it 
zing effect on the highest and last developed functions of the 
which it is always and essentially depressant. Through this 
normality are released and various effects usually considered 
reater freedom of movement and speech and quickening of the 
bout. 
tension through the narcotic action of alcohol on the highest 
e of value in bringing on relaxation after toil, and in dulling 
worry, thereby improving the digestion and assimilation of 
about the restoration of the normal condition by quiet sleep 
“the abolition of all alcoholic beverages from among 
arried out by universal consent, would be a mistake and con- 
nent interests of the race. If it were enforced by legislation 
and convictions of a large proportion of the members of the 
ve it would be little short of a calamity.” 
s with a statistical review by Professor Raymond Pearl entitled, 
rtality,” in which figures of actuaries and statisticians, such as 
| by the life insurance companies in recent years, are subjected 
is. Like Starling, Professor Pearl leaves no doubt that the 
alcohol is injurious, diminishing the mean duration of life and 
ite of mortality, but shows that what is ordinarily understood as 
e of alcohol does not sensibly shorten the mean duration of life, 


that enjoyed by total abstainers, and does not increase the mortality 


sion is a statistical one, true in the aggregate, but may or may 
particular individual. The responsibility for any deductions 


rawn from these conclusions as to practical conduct are placed on 


particularly interesting in the light Of an extensive piece of ex- 
y Stockard. This study has extended over a period of thirteen 

les more than 5,000 animals, which have been exposed to the 
alcohol for periods varying from a few months to six years 

. whether normal sires were mated with alcoholic mothers, 


il Degenera harl ‘ tockard, h.D American 


_ 
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or normal mothers were mated with alcoholic sires, the results y 
to the young, proving incontestably the injurious action of alcoh 
cells. ‘Though the normal stock used for control in these experime: 
highest quality, after some generations the animals treated with 
better showing than the normal. The alcohol treatments eliminat 
than would have died normally, and this took place especially in th 
ot development. Among normal control stock there are embryos whi 

are some weak specimens in all such stock which do not die in ea: 
weaker embryos are eliminated from the alcoholic stock, and a highly 

of resistant individuals survive. In other words, alcohol is selectiv: 
and eliminates the weaker embryos, with the result that each generat 
more and more free from these weaker embryos, and a better progen 
fourth generation of animals from alcoholic great-great-grandparent 
mortality of only 13.2 per cent against 21 per cent for the controls, 

the normal 100. “ All of the weak and altered germ-cells have now bee: 
from the lines, and a group of superior animals are obtained, which 
above the control.” 

How may these results be applied to man? There seems to b 
that our preventive measures, humanitarian though they may be, have : 
the selective action of infant mortality, and have balked much that is 
in evolution. Wild animals attain a great degree of perfection by elin 
the weak, and the survival of the fittest. Among wild races of man 
defectives are often discarded by the tribe. Up to the present time 
abundant for most of the races of the world, but Stockard believes that 
ventive measures as carried out at present will not be continued wher 
supply becomes diminished to such an extent that all the world will suff 

He foresees the day when the great problem of preventive medi 


the prevention of physical and mental, or structural, defectives, whic! 


hest done by eliminating the germ-plasm trom which they arise, and 
tion of biological good stock 

There is no doubt that the blood stream can carry enough alco! 
the less resistant cells, but the ability of the blood to tolerate the 
enough alcohol to injure the entire cell population, the strong as well 
is questionable. It did not happen in the experimental animals, thoug! 
subjected to more severe treatment than human beings probably ey 
Stockard concludes: “It is highly improbable that human beings 
jured or eliminated their normal resistant germ-cells with alcohol. 
probably eliminated some of the bad. Those nations of men that 
strongest alcoholic beverages through many generations have now, 
point of performance and modern accomplishments, outstripped the 


with less alcoholism in their history. This may be due to some su 


effects as those recorded in the foregoing pages.” 
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[ELD FOR PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
bscure group of diseases classed as * rheumati 
in England. The work was directed by a central 
f the Ministry of Health under the Chairmanshy 
and carried out by fifty selected insurance practitioners 
country whose observations extended over a period of 
re classified in three main groups: 
atism (rheumatic fever), together with subacute rheumatism 
manifestations of so-called rheumatism (muscular rheuma 
chronic joint change. These three groups were 
nine diseases. 
insured persons in England and Wales is estimated at 13, 
ber under observation in this study was 90,891, of which 
32,893 females, a fairly typical distribution of the sexes 
lation. Among this group 2,510 cases of rheumatic diseases 
39 females, were carefully studied 
¢ which this investigation was made, 1922, showed a con- 
ure from June to November, but the amounts of sunshine and 
itely normal. With the exception of the first three months, it 
that it was an unusually healthy year with appreciably less 
han usual, and+the records show that so far as mortality goes it 
ear ever known in England. 
e some extremely interesting results, but showed that further 
riological, pathological and biochemical lines was much needed. 
nsilar sepsis was an important factor in the causation of acute 
imatism. Approximately 50 per cent of the acute cases had 
tonsils, and only 2 per cent of those with acute rheumatism had 


val of the tonsils. Approximately 50 per cent of those with 


25 per cent of those with subacute rheumatism showed 


recent or old. 

per cent of the rheumatic patients above twenty-five years of 
sepsis to some degree, while patients with chronic joint diseases 
vher percentage. There was a striking confirmation of the old 
tic disease is closely related to dampness of houses, and Si: 
‘at the present day it 


nphasized this point by saying, , 
ted that serious dampness is one of the worst defects possible 


from this survey that the proper care of the teeth and of th: 

in lessening this type of disease. In the nonarticular type 
hill seem to be the chief preventable causative factors. The 
obscure, and even greater uncertainty exists in the prevention 
which chronic joint changes are seen. The importance of this 
recognized by everyone, though to what extent is probably not 
, this type of disease costs approximately $10,000,000 annuall, 
nd deprives the nation of 3,141,000 weeks of work from the 
ilone, not including the losses from organic heart diseases, 
rheumatic in origin. Half of this loss, both as regards mone, 


the chronic joint diseases. 
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Health Officer 
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VE FOR NATIONAL FRAUD 
H COUNCIL \ short time ago one of 


appointed executive JOURNAL received trom the International Book 
Health Council, ac Concern of Los Angeles a book by Pierson W 
t given out by Banning entitled “ Mental and Spiritual Heal 
to this position, ing, All Schools and Methods. A Textbook for 


desirable in publi Physicians and Metaphysicians.” 


the editors of the 


ifter three years ‘his book had been widely advertised by 
ws items which were published in standard 
uurnals like The New York Times, and also 
some Medical Journals with the statement 
btained the first prize, 2,500 pounds 
suundation made by Benjamin Franklin 
ore than 150 years ago A very 
k revealed its 
interim M1 acter ll of mysticism pure and simple, 
tle in it which a physician 
except qu 
ther books published by peculiar cults 
ditor, feeling that he 
mitted the book to < ytessor of Psychology, 
Williams, Treasurer who condemned it utterly It was next 
il comprises th mitted to the Journal of the American Medical 
voluntary health lssociation, which at once undertook an in- 
together with the vestigation with the results which have been 
Service and the widely published in that Journal. An investi- 
gation was also begun by one of the editors of 
this JouRNAI He obtained the information 
from the American Philosophical Society, of 


Philadelphia, that no such fund had ever been 


SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 
tl \pril JourNnat, there 


established as far as could be ascertained. The 
matter was taken up with the British Consul in 
Philadelphia and through him with authorities 


ent that the Committee _ 
Sewage Disposal of the 


: In view of these investigations and what was 
Section is engaged in - 

; id out, Mr. Banning finally confessed that 
used in connection with , 


+} 


sposal. Fellows and 1e whole thing was a hoax, or as he was 
were urged to consult pleased to call it, “a joke” on his part intended 
mittee published in the to put over a bet made with a friend. It seems 
nd send their criti to us that the mails have been used to defraud 
Chairman to aid eople, news items inform us that the Post 
artment is awaiting a formal com 

made against Mr. Banning Just 

a formal complaint with 

nd is not clear. The 


rm themsel\ ider URNAL are advised n 


engineer who will s« lish he / ral of the Ameri 
to the Association ofhes cociation, and ; lore mplete article 


sew York City 


<9 
527 
“ 
LT, 
1 in order to gi vaste their money « the book, w h is not 
to ofter suggestio1 for even worth a review \ book, 50 cent 
ler desirable It 1 ild be a good price, though $3.50 is charged 
ns ind a copy will be r it Extet e details | e al been pub 
I iow 1 iia 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


POSITION WANTED or September, 1924. Address 

t the New York ‘elles be Wanted: Position as 
ling publication director of public health lal 

Statistician desires a new connection. He Southwest preferred. Six 

has had ten years’ experience in directing public health laboratory 
statistical research and surveys, chiefly in state esearch. Collage graduat 
ling service as 8, married. Available 


295 V. F., care of this ] 


and municipal bureaus, inclu J 
state registrar of vital statistics. Also five 
years’ experience in field and office work with adress. 

Federal statistical bureaus. Fellow of Vital Home Economics: Won 
Statistics Section, American Public Health gree from Columbia, br 
Association References gladly provided experience in teaching 
Address 297 Stat., care of this JouRNAL, New work in foods and nutriti 
York address in public health work. Addres 


Wanted: Position by man just completing Of this Journat, New York 


work for D.P.H. degree in one of our leading HELP WANTED 
schools of public health. Seven years’ ex- Help wanted announcements will be carrie 
perience in state and municipal departments this column until further notice. Copy goes : 
printer on the 8th of each month for publicat 
Address, 298 R. B., care of this JournaL, New on the 20th. Mail to New York office as car 
York address possible. : 
‘ . In answering keyed advertisements, please 
replies separately to business hce in } 
Wanted: Position by laboratory director. City In ‘teplying give age, professional 
Last position, director of laboratories of salary requirements, previous positions held 
TI hl ‘ th tl or more references. 
arge city 10roughly conversant with the 
oom Class A. 


hand! tal all midwest medica! 
andiing otf laboratories an a ypes 

types about January 1, 1925, app 
laboratory problems. Fellow of the A. P. 


H. A., Laboratory Section. Address 299 K. E., 
care of this Journat, New York address. 


professor at a salary of $3 


volve didactic laboratory and 
for medical and nursing 
Wanted: Position in city, county or state tunity for independent researc! 
health department by man experienced in city hospital connections. It is desiral 
and rural work and with university training  pointee have M.D. or D.P.H. degr 
in public health and M.D. degree. Available ably male not over thirty-five 
immediately. Address 291 Phil, care of this should supply all possible informat 
JournaL, New York address. 564 D. K. M., care of this ] 
Wanted: Position by physician with C.P.H. York address. 
degree. Past nine years exclusively in public Wanted: Statistician, child healt 
health work and preventive medicine. Pre- stration, small community. Exper! 
fers connection with life insurance company, sponsible. Address Room 1624, ! 
in industrial hygiene, or public health ad- minal Building, New York, N. ) 
ministration. Available soon Excellent Private organization doing 
references. Address, Hvviene, 294, care of pational diseases and general 
this JournaL, New York address. cine desires the services of a 
Wanted: Greater opportunities by a licensed with experience, or definitely 
woman health officer. Present position, school field of work. Appointment 
nurse and health officer, held for six years. competent. Salary about $5,600 
Had seven years of private and district nurs- with additional monies for cert 
ing experience before present position. Very Opportunity for research, um 
best references from local and state boards. tions, etc., if qualified. Positior 
Present salary $2,100. Widow, thirty-seven diately. Applicant should not 
years of age. Change of location desired for five. Communicate with 563, M 
family reasons. Could begin service in August this Journat, New York address 


HEALTH OFFICER’S EXCHANGE 


NEED GREATER PROTECTION FROM AUTOMOBILES 
1910-1920, recently pub- But no such reason exists 
ensus, appear’ paratively high rates of 
Here the additional d: 
that boys will be 
fOMOBILI they will hook « 
PER 1 
will play ball 
unnecessary risks 
and fearlessness, 
young men, have brought many a boy to an 
untimely end beneath the wheels o 
mobile The existence of this gre: 
to the boys of to-day is well known 
every newspaper carries the report of some 
new tragedy of this kind. These figures are 
th refore presented merely to emphasize again 
the great need for 


(1) More good playground 


ls; 
( More safety zones near schools; 
( More safety-first teaching at home and 
especially at school, and, last but not least, 
use automobiles far more (4) More careful driving. 
mortality rates for men Ws. H. Davis, 
lents are to be expected. ’ S. Census Bureau 


NOT PROTECT OUR GIRLS AND WOMEN FROM FIRE? 


1910-1920, recently pub- These figures stand out as a mute appeal 
of the Census, appear from our young daughters and elderly women 
for protection from fire. How shall this ap- 


M BURNS (CONFLAGRA- peal be met? Can we ey 
(LUN ELAG! e met? Can we not, at least, insist that 

PER 100,000 ENUMERATED i 

our young daughters wear some fire proof 

tior Registration 

s States of 1910 material when they work about the kitchen 

1920 1910 

stove or when they play about the open grate 

8 or the brush fire? If this is done the women 


will soon protect themselves, and as a matter 


29 


of simple psychology, if the need of extra 


precaution for young girls ‘Iderly women 
is recognized, necessary precautions will be 


taken more often by all members of the 


H. Davis 


S. Census Bureau 


2 
7.9 8.7 
household 
2 4 c 
9 
7.2 8.9 U. 
18.7 20.4 
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BOOKS AND REPORTS 
REVIEWED 


Barrier Charts for Health Officers —A Syn- 
psis of Preventive 
municable Disease, in Four Tables 

O.B.E., M.B., D.P.H.., 

Welcome Bureau f Sctentific 

London, N. W. 1 lhiére 

S. Henrietta Street, | 

We have received fro1 the 


Bureau or Screntil 


Against Com- 
By S.H 
D.T.M.&H 
Research, 
Tindall & Cor, 


vent rarden 


Measures 


Dauk es, 


Welcome 
Research a set of these 
Chart I 


Diseases, 


four in num 
the Alimentary II the 
Inoculation Group, in ling insects, III 
IV the Contact 


manner they emphasize 


charts, concerns 


the Respiratory and 


Croup In a 
the particular preventive measures which ex- 


perience research have shown to be 


effective each set of diseases the 


and quarantine periods are given, 


incubation 
and the four existing barriers are described, 
with the 


barriers are 


results which follow when these 


defective The charts are en- 


field 


and furnish a useful and compact record of 


closed in a convenient cover for use, 


information for all diseases with which 
field 
particularly useful for field work, but may 
well be posted in the offices of health offi- 


cials as a ready reference for health workers. 


officers come into contact. They are 


+ 


Vanual of the 
Dock, M.D., 
Medicine, 
Vedicine 


in Medicine.—7he 
Service of 


Methods 
Vedical 
Se.D., 


Washington University 


Cree rge 


Professor of 
School of 
R bert A 
Lous. By George R 


Formerly 
Formerly Physician-tn-Chief 
Barnes Hospital, St 
M.D., 
1924 


PhD., St 
Cloth 


Louis: C. V 


Price, $6.50. 


Herrman, 

Mosby Co., 

This manual is 
tollowed by Dr. George Dock at the Barnes 
Hospital, St. Louis, for his Medical Service. 


a description of the plan 


number of features adopted 
from the Henry A. Christian 


at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston. 


It includes a 
service of Dr 
Reviewing a irk such as that before us 
s such a quantity of 
character 
like 


Proposed 


diverse in 
that it is much 
criticising encyclopedia 


methods numerous and often of such 


that an 
cise great judgment in 
task 


in an 


doubtful value 


has, we believe, 
excellent manner 


are well selected and are t 
accepted as the most accurat: 
is well arranged, and the descr 


readable and understar 


various tests are ¢ 
that each step is made cl 
Che book is divided into 
I. Administrative meth 
I] Special clinical 
methods. 


IIT. 


IV. Accepted therapeutic 


Approved dietetic met! 


measures. 
V Methods of 


other data which have been 


recording 


the study of the patient 

In the consideration of emergen 
feel that the author 
weight to a 


ures, we 
very 
This is 2 


proce lure at 


rive due 
cedure, blood transfusion 
classed as a medical 
which is often used on the me 
in emergencies, and also as a nor 
measure. 

The 
though not 
author’s advocacy of strychnine as 


drugs considered are wel 


agret 


everyone will 


stimulant, or his statement tha 


in pneumonia predisposes to 
oedema. 
In general the book is a valu 


y 


tion of administrative laborat 
It can be read 


not only by the house offic 


peutic methods. 


medicine, but also by those 


services of the hospital It 
amiss to recommend it also t 
superintendent, as too often lh 


little of the prol lems of the « 


of hospital work. 

[he book is printed and put 
excellent fashion, only a few et 
been detected. The division 
the preface do not correspon 
Parts [II and 


dex and text, 


been transposed 
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BooKsS AND REPORTS REVIEWED 


s Reading List.—vart G 
ry Swain Routsahn. Rus- 
130 East 22d St., New 

30 cents 
List tells 
uch of the varied infor- 


is Reading 


se who wish to spread 
public opinion and to 
helds of 


of the many 


education, adver- 
a factor in 
accomplish 
spread in- 


to enlist 


demand 


This 


hundreds 


pamphl 


Irom 


refer- 


made 


under 

Opinion; The Tech- 
General Advertising, 
gens, Copy, Diagrams 
Lists, Mail, Motion 
rs, Photography, Plays 
Projec- 
Publicity 


sters, Printing, 
lic Speaking; 
Fields Boy 
School, Community 
Welfare, 
ial Agencies, 


He alth, 


Scouts, 


Federation 
Industrial 
Rural Communi- 


eve 


+ 


bstammunglehre, Jugleich eine 
tandliche Kritik des Darwinis- 
les Lamarckismus.—l’on D» 


Rerlin, Gebriider Born- 


38 figs. in text Price 


Neo-Lamarckianism is 
of one 


xperimental biolog 


uthor 


reassembles some 


rgely from recent sources, 


lution, from paleontology 


comparative anat- 


531 


omy, and geographical distribution; touches 


rather lightly on the phenomena of mu 


tation and hybridization and then turns to 
a criticism of the two contrasted 
the Neo-Darwinian 
schools. He 


Satistactory 


interpre 
Neo- 
both 


tations of and 


Lamarckian rejects them 


as critical or explanations of 
origin of new characters in the hereditary 


The valt 


author's 


constitution orf organism 


attempt lies in the 


the 


involved and in his 
His 


German 


problems 


critical experimentation 
is confined wholly to 
sources. No recognition of the possible re 
lation of disease or pathogenic processes as 
seems 


the evolutionary 


the author 


+ 


aspects of process 


to occur to 


Rejuvenation: The Duty, the Possibility, 
and the Means of Regaining Youth— 
Doctor With 
Jean Finot. Translated from the fifth French 
edition by Elaine A. Wood. Seventh Edition. 
London: John Bale Sons & Danielsson, Ltd., 
1923. Cloth. 
This book, 


translation 


Jean Frumusan Preface by 


Price, 7s. 6d. net 


second English edition, is 
the fifth 


all of which appeared in the space of some 


the 


from French edition, 


eighteen months. 


It contains a great deal of sound advice 


concerning the care of the body, and points 
the errors observed in 
The thesis of the book is 


is the result of 


most common 


people generally 
that premature old age many 
that 


by depuration, 


sins of excess and sins of omission; 


equilibrium may be restored 


since auto-intoxication, or intoxication of 


some other sort, are the common results of 


sins and manifest themselves in pre- 


that 


more 


such 


senility The author believes 
taking of 


than we art 


mature 


promiscuous drugs results 
aware in a torm of in- 
harmful The 


most 


toxication which is 


recommended are for the 


ments part 
rational, and belong 


Among 


re treatments art 


cedures these, 


is compelled 
effect, and 


1 


considered not 


( 


which may 


gestive 


but positively 


provided that laymen, for which 


is evidently written, attempt to 


them out without professional advice 


exam] of as being 


Bie of 
the clear de! 
t win tes, to ex 
rcasin upon 
pos- 
] 
I descriptions seek to 
r value of each Ml 
lection can be 
= 
critical résumé of the EE however, here and 
eli ive only 1 sug- 
thers 
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ictericidal, and 1s 


ms tor 


tonyty- 
encouraging 


the 


PUBLIC 


Pusiic Hera 


of these 


which on account 


nl advice 

h it is 
useful purpose [ 
is not tamiliar with me 


unusual, if not bizzare, | 


used, 


as shown by the a 


HEALTH 


LABORATORY NOTES 


Scarlatinal Serum.—Concentration with 


ammonium sulphate is useful for demonstrating 


pecific streptococcus agglutinins in scarlatinal 
Une 
1:10 fails to agglutinate hemolytic streptococci, 
When concentrated 
2 of the 


25 per 
scarlet fever serums collected before the 


scarlet 


serum entrated fever serum 


specific for scarlet fever. 


with ammonium sulphate, cent 
eleventh day of the disease and 92 per cent of 
the collected tl 


serums the 
agglutinated scarlatinal strains of streptococci, 


after eighteenth day, 


but not the other streptococci tested. Serum un- 
oncentrated and concentrated, from diphtheria 
had 
fever two years previously, failed to agglutinate 
the Authors 
Summary —Herrold and Tunnicliff, J. Inf. Dis 
34:209, (March) 1924. M. S. M 
+ 

Bacteriological Examination of Ground 
Beef With Reference to Standard Analysis. 
Bacterial Coun 
Spoilage 


patients and from a patient who scarlet 


any of streptococci examined 


and Aerobic 
The 


foods is ci 


Relation of 


Species Present to literature 
investigations of decomposing 


and a report made upon a comparative study of 
test 


meat was purchased 


bacterial count of if gal leptic and 


sanitary conditions 


49 


| | 
markets and 


places; 22 samples came from public 


«/ 


Two methods of 
were followed, Weinzirl and 
(J. Pub. Health, 4:413, 1914) and 
St John’s (Tanner's Bacteriology of Fo 

XIIT). The The 


aerobic bacterial c dex- 


hor 
rom shops 
pros edure 


Newton's 


author found that | 
count of 


fermenters is ut 


reliable as a standard 


meat analysis 2. The presence of an 


ierobic form or group cannot be taken as an 


index to the freshness of the meat. 3. There 


relation between initial counts and 


subsequet t poilage of samples 4 


YOUNG 


There 
of proteolytic aerobes and the ty 
II. Anaerobic Species Present 
ind Relation to 
fifty-two examinations were mad 


44 samples, 


was no relation betwe 


their 
using the 1] 
Two tubes, each of deep litmus mil] 
lactose, 1 br 


broth 


per cent dextrose 


were inoculated with small 


meat after the tubes had been b 


the air After inoculation they we 
a water bath to 80° C 


the vegetative cells of 


for ten 
nonsporel 
isms present, cooled rapidly and 
from two to three days in 
Fildes One c.c. of the 
tube was then removed by n 


jar. 


pipette and added to 1 cc. of eril 
heated again to 80° ¢ 
this was inoculated into Rettg 


for ten mi 


‘ medium and incubated in a M 
ar. Unheated portions of the ori 
were used as checks on those wl 
fore inoculation into the meat t 
the anaerobes v 


tube 


cases same 


oT 


s12ns 


any showing 


were made on 2 per cent 
hese were plated from five t 
order to obtain pure cultures 
grown, for identification, on alk 
egg cube, litmus milk, brain, gel 


and 1 


sac har« se, lacte se, 


egg media per cent 


mannit, 
broths. Layering with sterile va 


anaerobiosis was found very s 
the identification of the 


results obtained in the investis 
that the 
anaerobes indicates a definite w 


concludes presence 


keeping qualities of meat can be pr 


tivat t lative t 
| 


logical 


halitis.—The 


PUBLIK 


their presence 
The 


be dispensed with and 


r laboratory use 


essfully obtained by 
The meat tube, accord 
naerobic without any 
of time for 

be shortened.— 


Jr. of Hygiene, 


Salt Solution. —A 
r immunological work 
proposed, the formula 
1.7 secondary 


gm. of 


water), and 


nhosphate for each liter 

This has a pH from 
ncentration of 8.9 gm. 
secured with 
Sanford, J 


(Feb.) 1924 


results 
-Mas and 


9 -313. 


were 


+ 


Relation to Etiology of 
author made a 
epidemic encephalitis over 
rs. Material 


tained from nasopharynx, 


for cultures 
aspirated from the depths 
before death and from the 
ital cases. Consistent 
undoubted 
alike in different 
stantly 
arynx before death 
leath Cc 


id lesions of 


cases. 
much 
from infected 
and 
onsistent char 
different 
were obtained in animals 
freshly isolated and those 
ubcultured for more than 
he author was unable to 
with green 

which he obtained 
Most of the 


tic natients 


producing 

from 
strains 
were im- 
is determined by aggluti- 


th “ hyperimmune ” serum 


tients with acute forms of 


ted specifically the homolo 


eterogenous 


strains 


ng, or emulsions of 
Rosenow, 


D. H 


—Fdw ard 


\pril) 1924 


The 
rganisms from filtrates of 
the 


HEALTH LABORATORY NOTES 


Capacity of Platinum Loop.—The author 
has made a systematic study of the accuracy of 
ired 
for 


quantitative duplication of amounts meast 
by the platinum loop 


the loops made and used by him, and several 


Figures are given 


+} 


methods for the measurement of the volume of 
The 
n the 
milk.—Miller, J. Lab. 


1924. M.S. M 


are de S¢ ribed 


liquid taken up by the loop 
problem was taken up in connection with 
making of plate counts of 
Med., 9 :404, (March 
+ 
Biologic Study of Aciduric Bacteria.—A 
64 of B 


acidophil-aerogenes 


Clin 


biological study of acidophilus 


34 of B 


These 


made 
93 dif 
sputum 
Dried 


lyzed yeast was used as the basis for 


and was 


isolated from 
from the 


adults 


organisms were 


ferent sources, mostly and 


auto 
all the 


Satis 


feces of normal human 


fermentation tests, and was particularly 


factory for the study of these members of the 


aciduric group These bacteria are facultative 


anaerobes, but grow well under aerobic condi 
They do not liquefy gelatin, and may or 
may not clot milk best 
action of pH 6 to 7, but will develop within the 
When grown 


tions 
They grow in a re 
range of pH 5.0 to 7.6 at least 
broth 


initial 


in mixed culture with 
pH 


gains the ascendancy, but 


yeast 


in dextrose 


B. coli, 


with an reaction of 


coli at first 


B. acidophilus becomes predominant as the pH 


ipproaches 5. In the case of 22 strains, both 


aciduric and fermentative characteristics were 


practically constant for 12 months. The fer 
20 carbohydrates were 
at 


the 


mentation reactior or 


determined, checked 


least twice \ classification according to 


Author’s Summary.— 
34 :227, (March) 


Rahe 1s giv en 


Tas 


Cannon, In 


M.S. M 


+ 


Salt Effects in Bacterial Growth—IV, 
The Physical Nature of Bacterial Growth in 
Various Concentrations of Neutral Salts.— 
The authors discuss the physical nature of the 
Experiments 
of 


growth produced by organisms 
were out 
turbidity to the rate of growth in 
They believe their 


carried to determine the relation 
various con 
centrations of neutral salts 
results indicate that the 


persed growth obtained when small amounts of 


phenomenon of dis- 
neutral salts are added is probably not due en 
to 
medium 
small amounts of neutral salts, the permeability 


tirely changes in surface tension of the 


They consider that in the presence of 


»f the cells is greater. They conclude that the 


turbidity growth in the 


incre ased 


533 
\ 
+ 
Ved, 
76, 
1924. 


Pusiic 


ntheriae gave 


malachite 
+ It is known that the nitr 
reduced 


Characteristics and Occurrence of Hemo- 
yhilic Bacilli.—) 


Soluble Aluminum and the Hemot 
Test in Filtered Waters.— 
ubility of Al(OH) 


alues Detween al 


this pH 


gives accurate 

s in forming the 

lor in a pH of 8.2 or 

pH 4.5. This remo 
yns which have prevente 
used. The method in brief 


1. Dissolve 0.1 g. hematoxy! 


A New Indicator for Testing 
Power of Bacteria.—T| iuthor studied the 


Reducing 
ing distilled water. This soluti 
three weeks. 2. A sat. soluti 

carbonate. 3 \ 30 per cent s 


acid 4. A standard soluti 


lt r issolving 0.83 
10.000 alum prepared by di lving 


7.4 


solutiot l 
c.c. of distilled water 
different 1.0 p.p.m. Al. Procedure 


1] water to be tested in a Nesslet 
ina 


ammonium carbonate 


Mix by in 


except Balka- 
I> minutes and t 
nd. In the 


all members of 


, 30 per cent acetic a 
however, B 


lard prepared in the sam 
Hatfheld, J. Ind. Eng 
1924. E. F. E 
+ 
The Kottman Reaction 


The Kottman test is a sim{ 


group that 
th 


e plain 


cocci 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
‘ ther mecdiiun VWenir 
n m m cu 
i y if la gay 
\f rmal 10 ent } rse set 
1 
| tha iy 
é t give ip 
| | | 
1 
t I nd ites that t 
1d , is reduced to the 
ré the actior th, 
t rer t ind i 1] D. Feltor art. 
1924. L. D. H 
I t t thet Het ‘ ta some aluminum 1 t 
6 rable t have a test for a 
1 ‘ | ‘ let, tit nr 
Mar 1924. M.S.M 
] i \ l ipti 
‘ 
ind the ay 10 per ce 
rum 
bacterial specie tir 48 <trains 
+} colon-tvp] croup tested 
me ntait rum 
) 
tr ngly e react | 
ed mening P «+h, createst re 
ccus hemolvticus and n ti n 
t r deore Nor elever et fluid test offer 
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and extent of impaired 
vland in those who are 
anced. The author has 
‘ouraging results.- 


Med., 9:401, 


Clin 


ignosis of Throat Infec- 
1 Plate as an Aid to 

e ad ypted for the exam 

bs submitted for diagnosis 
Michigan Department 
first on a standard blood 
er’s serum medium, and 
nmediate examination. By 
made on the 


Illa 


is Which has, over a period 


may be 
s, on the type 
ly, demonstrated itself as 
nce greater than the other 
d on Vincent’s Angina. 
may be found 
The blood plate 


K lebs-Loeffler 


rganisms 
ition 

finding of 
ide on other methods of 
but the routine 


proc 


found the most satisfac- 
te used consists of a stand- 
extract agar to which 5 per 
’s blood has been added 
e daily, and incubated over 
One plate serves for six 
ing marked in six wedge- 
key is given for the classi- 
cocci found. Based upon 
invading organism 


| flora, only cultures show- 


at an 


nt of pure culture are con- 
\ careful study of the dis- 
lytic streptococci from the 
diagnostic laboratory re- 
f the streptococcus reports, 
and from the public health 
ibles a state regulation re- 
tion of cases of septic sore 
the four period 
when the blood plate was 
‘edure, only 22.9 per cent 


year 


tted gave positive results, 


f only negative value 
rably with other state 
iddition of the blood plate, 
direct examination, has 
e results down to 21 per 
ef sitive reports from 22.9 


¢ t—Dr. C. C. Young and 


Minna Crooks, J. ] sb. and Clin. Med., 9 :409, 
(March) 1924. M S. M 
+ 
Transmissible Lysis of B. pyocyaneus.— 
The author describes various cultural variations 
in the growth of B. pyocyaneus from the stand 
point of the bacteriophage (Twort’s phenome- 
non, d'Herelle’s The culture 
used was freshly isolated from a suppurating 
the forehead of a patient; the auto 
after a 48 


phenomenon ). 


lesion on 


lytic characteristics were observed 


hour incubation of an isolated organism from 
the original pus. Cultures exhibiting this auto 
‘tic characteristic have been variously isolated 
irect from patients ill from different diseases, 
extent to 


variations are of sufficient 


identification of the 


and the 
make the ordinary 


y organ 
ism problematical unless the characteristics of 
autolytic 


Auto 


into 


such more or less commonly found 


strains are understood and recognized 


lytic strains may be resolved by isolation 


an “R” strain and an strain, the former 


latter being 
irdless of 


strain 


being resistant to lysis and the 
autolytic on subsequent transfers, res 
number of generations, The “I 
colonies, leaf-like and expansive with fimbriate 


highly 


fluorescin, 


margins, pyocyanigenic, but producing 


also and containing one or more 


roughly circular, corroded or pocketed areas, 
measuring from 1 to 5 


which bacteria had largely disappeared, leaving 


mm. in diameter, in 


the surface bronze colored or iridescent : agar 


slant cultures present similar features, the 


lytic areas being limited to middle and lower 
tube ; remarkable 


broth 


portions of the possessing 


growth energy in and on agar; highly 


proteolytic with production of indol; medium 
grade of virulence for guinea pigs; on plating, 
colonies of both the “L’ 


somewhat 


giving rise to and 
the “R” type 


limited size 


strain: colonies 


round, of and mas$ive 


and highly viscous growth, homogeneous in 
texture, forming only the yellow pigment and 
no pyocyanin; similar homogeneous growth on 
agar slants with no lytic pockets; slight or de- 
layed proteolytic action on milk and gelatin; 
strain for guinea 
“R” 


phenomenon, the 


more virulent than the “L” 


rise on plating to type 
The 


d’Herelle phenomenon, and the lysis of 
due to the 


pigs, giving 


colonies only. Twort 
pyo- 
considered to be 


latter 


‘yaneus are all 


same fundamental cause, the being a 
low speed” reaction exhibiting the successive 
stages occurring in the two former phenomena 


—Philip Hadley, /. Inf. Dis., 34:260, (March) 
1924. M.S. M. 


+ 


PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


LOUIS I. HARR M.D, 
Dr. Eliot Incorporates a Health Plank rn « 


in his Platform.—Dr. | t, Pr 


success 
new cures 


which 

papers 
State Medical 
1 with the chi 
port legislation | 


or 


and active ruilty of second 


eset ad iused the dea 


manipulate 
r proved to 
ria He acknowl 
he trial that he was n 
e diphtheria or at 
chiropract 
ig at the bung < n states who ad 
litures of many ipl 1 as a professional 
f doubtful nd members of the cu 
the law, denied 
fectious diseases 
il adjustments were 
diseases Meyer Was sel 
one to two years in ol 
ese seemingly unre! 
volumes for the 
gressive action 


administrators 


Protecting the Public from Exploitation.— 


Mlier et uring the first three weeks ron exploitatior 


this end 


lual public 


doctors A Few Suggestions as to Pertussis 
t the public Mr. result of a careful study ot 297 
s, Dr. Hermann 
ver of interestin 
following deserv« 
Pertussis is usuall 
Barnum’s esti- ifter the fourth week 
llible persons, ymmunities have est 
l agree eriod but two wee! 
differ on lic administrators 
sure one children yme in clos¢ 
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PUBLIK 
whose attack 
it two weeks before ?) 
that 


factor in the 


lust é evidence 
rtant 
ry tuberculosis. 

f the 


deaths wer 


pneumonia 
1ad pneumonia 
those 


was per 


ity in 


sis should be 
ventilated a room 


pneumor 


prepare an autog- 
first case, to be 


nd therapeutic pur- 
and 


1924 


lren.—Hermann 
ics, (January 

ial of a Laudable Type.— 
wn, New York, 
praiseworthy 
of the city 
rld War. 
ument or 


has 
type oft 
who were 
Instead of 
ornamental 
city health 
$50,000 which is to be 

of the 


erected a 


community 
control of diseas« 
offi- 


only the 
health 


use not 


luntary agencies 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


lignity and as being on a par with vulgar 


The subtle propaganda that 
this 
before it; 


trade spec yple 


1 


has been responsible for attitude has 


swept everything one has to be 


either fearless, or callous to criticism, to 


ire assert doubt whether full time is always 


everywhere essential and the only typ« 


f service consistent with idealism, ethical 
lit and efficiency. One wonders how 
ften such an attitude is a defense reaction 

the part of one who suffers from an 


‘rity complex 
f America’s 
letter to the 
American Med 
1924, has 


worth re] 


Prof. Graham Lusk, one of 


physicologists in a 
Journal of the 


n, April 
test that is 


ventures 


Matter 
Editor 


Full 


hears the 


with Time 
One otten 
is the matter with 

There 


town 


parables 
that 


engaged in 


us speak in 

town called X In 

é an eminent citizen 
rofessional work who was in receipt of an 
of $50,000 He the head 


containing 


was also 
museum of art 


The 


citizen in 


f a local some 


beautiful objects 


the wealthiest 


representatives of 


town approache 


him and said, “ Your knowledge of art is 


supreme. You have devoted much of your 


life to its cause If you will become ‘ full- 


time’ director we will give you a salary of 


$10,000 a year and to your institution $1,000- 
000, otherwise not one cent.” 
‘Full time ” never made Boerhaave or Fried 
rich Miller or Halsted, the great Johns Hop 
kins It was the spirit that 
them 


I know a 


chemistry in receipt of 


surgeon was in 


man, professor of physiologic 


small salary, who de- 
clined an entirely ethical offe f $500 to make 


analysis of a foo which it would 


mplish, 


hour to ac 


uld distract 


him 
that 


taken 


1 


he ground such work w 


his attention from more important matters 


rules, 


regulations or red tape bound him 


this offer 


all my 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


LOUIS I. 


r February 1924.—Th« 
the cities ol the United 
as 14.0 per 1,000 esti 

slightly higher than 
revious month (13.5), 
the 


line trom figure 
was 17.4 


with 


Increased 
ared January, 
measles, scarlet fever, 
nd whooping cough; 
were reported. Com 
1923, shows higher mor 
rlet fever and small- 
diphtheria, typhoid 
gh, and a very consider- 
evalence of influenza 
February, 1924 (9.9 ver 
recorded for that 


Industrial policy- 


ever 
litan 
above figure is identical 
r February, 1921, the 


red that infant lives were 


time It is obvious that if 


rtality in this class of the 
f consideration this year, 
nth would be materially 
February figure.—Statistt- 
litan Life Insurance Com 
1924 
+ 
1923.—According to 
and 


nt statistics, cancer 


med 


1; 


more lives in Iowa 
sease, 2,357 in 1923 as 
1922 Death 
36 in 1923 as 


2 
mber of suicides, 32 


from all 
against 
in 
rease over the number 
ides, 124 chose death 


nging, 72 by poison, 14 
itting and 5 by drowning. 
iths by homicides. Rail- 
ts increased slightly over 
137. Other deaths 
numbered 229 in 1923 as 

1922. Other 


lowa in 


1 with 


diseases 
1923 
pulmonary tuberculosis, 
ize, 2,139; diseases of 


2,416: Bright's 
Tribune, Sioux City, 


DUBLIN, 


PH.D. 


Conjugal Condition. Sixth Census of 
Canada—In Canada there were in 1921 
4,529,945 males and 4,258,538 temales. Of the 
males 59.58 per cent were single, 37.49 per cent 
2.64 per t 


divorced, and 


were widowed, 


the 


were married, 
State ol 


US per cent were 


21 per cent was uaknown. The corresponding 
5 


females were 55.86, 38.32, 5. 


percentages tor 
09 and .18 
of both sexes to the total ot 


The proportion of the unmarried 
each sex has de 
and 


5 per cent for males 


1901 to 62.0 per 


creased from 63 


57.71 per cent for females in 


cent for males and 57.37 per cent for females 
in 1911 cent for 
55.86 per 1921 
females were 5.77 per cent oi the female popu- 
1901, 5.3 cent in 1911 and 5. 

per cent in 1921, while widowed males in 1901 
represented 2.68 per cent of the total male popu- 
lation as compared with 2.33 in 1911 and 2.64 
in 1921. For both males and females the per- 
centage of married to the total population was 


greatest in British Columbia, 42.83 and 44.74 


males and 


Widowed 


and to 59.58 per 


cent for females in 


lation in per 


The percentage was lowest in the 
21.97 


Canada Bulletin 


respectively. 
and respec- 


XV 


northwest territories, 22.65 
Stxth Census of 
+ 

Census of India, 1921.—The population of 
India is 319,000,000. There was an increase of 


only 1.2 per cent in 1921 over 1911 as compared 


tively 


with the increase in the previous decade, 7 per 
cent. The this difference was 
the influenza epidemic which swept away about 
4 per cent of the people and affected two-fifths 
of them Che the 
nomic power of the people had been greatly re- 
No less 


than 73 per cent of the people are engaged in 


main cause ol 


scourge came when eco 


duced by a succession of bad seasons 


agricultural and pastoral pursuits while only 
The 
existence of child marriage is declining.—J. A 
M. A., 82 :983-984, (March 22) 1924 
+ 
The Thirteenth Census in Scotland, 1921. 


ihe rate of increase in the Scottish popu- 


10 per cent are supported by industry 


lation in the decennium 1911-1921 was only 2.¢ 
much the lowest since census taking 
began in 1801. While 
3.4 per cent the male increase was only 1.7 per 
this is to be attributed to the war. The 
now 187,213 
was 360,180, 


per cent 


the female increase was 


cent : 
excess of females over males is 


The excess of births over deaths 
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20 age group. Dur- 


gan to affect even this 
itural course of mor- 
the war can be deter- 
females 
115 and reached a rate 
in 1918, almost three 

1914 


age group 


mortality of 


The influenza 
severely. 
he mortality rate of 


s 
a 


its rise had 
rtality rate of 1913 and 
ntil 1921. The mor- 
e from 3.4 in 1913 to 
40 in 1921. The indi 

group suffered most 
during the war, since 

f their development 


he increase in tuber 
war naturally was 


A. M. A., 82 :987 


+ 

Cancer in Egypt—The 
ong Negroes is not 
m that of Negroid, 

Malig- 

skin 


pears to be definitely 


yptian races 


the bones, the 


Europe or America, 
to the actinic rays 
Cancer of the breast 
incidence as that in 
is no chronic inter- 
seems to negative its 
cancer. There is a 
rom negative point 
incidence of gastric 
er. There seems to 
etween cancer of the 
Che progress and de- 
cancer is 
England or 


1 cases of 


rapid, the 


is less 
s less marked, and the 
tases more infrequent. 
a form of epithelioma 


of the jaw that ex- 


features. Cancer and 


definite relationship. 
Europeon foods, al- 
and duodenal ulcer, 
and cancer of the 


The 


nervous 


almost com 


7 
system also 


bearing on the develop- 


541 


ment of cancer in Egypt There are no 
no nervous dyspepsias 


1:587-590 


suppressed emotions, 
and no cancer.—Lancet, 


(March 22) 


gastric 
1924. 
+ 


Influenza in Infants.—A study of the his- 
1,000 infants who had been 
that 
influenzal 


tories of about 


observed for at least 3 months shows 


the frequency and intensity of 


infection vary with the age and also with 


the season. The infections were distributed 
almost evenly throughout the year, but they 
in winter The diseas« 


were more severe 


had a regular course in otherwise healthy 


infants. The artificially fed were less re- 


sistant Six different types are discussed 
E Nassau Kinderheilkunde, 
103:24—364 (December) 1923, ab. J. A. M. A., 


82:829, (March 8) 1924 
+ 


The Future of Mental Disease from a Sta- 


tistical Standpoint.—As set forth by various 
number of patients with 


Jahrbuch fur 


census reports the 


disease in institutions has grown 
81.6 per 100,000 of 
220.1 in 1922. 


not more mental disease but more confidence 


mental 
from the population in 


1880 to These figures show, 


on the part of the public in institutions for 


the treatment of mental patients. There ar 
mental 


Men- 


disease 


many influences for and against 


health in our modern civilization. (1) 
physical 


tal disease increases as 


decreases; (2) the rate of mental disease is 

higher in cities than in rural districts. For 

1915-1920 the urban first 

New York State were 69.5 per 100,000 and 

Our cities are rapidly grow- 


our rural population declining, we 


admissions in- 


the rural 42.5. 
ing and 
should note; (3) The rate of mental diseas« 


is higher inferior than among 


stoc ks. 


among 
superior 
The 


influences are (1) the 


factors tending to counteract these 


prohibition of the 
liquor traffic; (2) the check 
This disease has been the primary 


movement to 


syphilis 
more than 
New 


condition of 


cause of the mental disorder of 


one-eighth of the first admissions in 
York State; (3) the economic 
which af 


this 


the people, fects mental disease 


country is towards 


Other 


The tendency in 


better standards of living smaller 


factors are the many mental hospitals and 


Horatio Pollock, State Hosp 
(February) 1924 


clinics Ouart., 


9:197-205, 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING 


ABEL WOLMAN, C.E. 


Epidemic of Typhoid Fever and Other  abk 
Intestinal Diseases in Everett, Wash., July, 


Su 
lainable by ( ll 


the electri 


1923.—\\ 


dem lar 


Soluble Aluminium and the Hematoxylin 


Test in Filtered Waters.— n 
Colon-Aerogenes Differentiat 


ry 


cinnati.—| 


ntiatine 
iting 


re 


ere 


nt. nor did the 


p irified have 
these tw 
and Henry 


416, (Mar.) 1924 


Recarbonization of Softene 
iance, Ohio, the foll ne 1 


Chemistry and Comfort.—Th: iting 
of lnvestiontions ixed with limesto 


1 cost 


ests 


The iddec 


The Natural Water Corrosion of Steel in 
Copper.— Exper nts shov 


Contact with 


r surface Separate Sludge-Digesti 


S 


d Water 


on § 


r the dey lar t . 
1 oxygen, the act 
River water t tar the pply TI caused by the f 
olluted tet 14 had entet ent hvdroget The 
the ppl I lted typhoid fe I teel nd adjacent 
und at Ie and dvset1 effected by ¢ 
rn... lth | yeen into the metal 
(\f 28 ] | } thy rate at why } 
+ the ur tle 
rrobabilit nt luble aluminium The relation of rainfall 
rmnis lor com not apparci 
pour | e been ad ter w 
evetable-tanns e hol their shan mber dmixture 
rom cl lf leathes Due ¢ CQ. in the water convert 
hime and a: rted into soluble n 
ind Albert ] (Salley Ir.. Ind \n nt t is 
16-268. (Mar.) 1924 A irly tem on weaker 
ment does not exceed $1.88 
Nicholas S. Hill, Ir.. J. 4 
that the total iron cor: ¢] n M 1924. A. W. B 
torminn hy the tot ffective surface avail rinkline filters clarif 
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separating 
tanks , each 


vertical walls 


Four sprinkling 


cres 
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A W.B 
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Relation to Health and 
the art of securing and 
nment for the pro 
health and comfort.’ 

s to health, nuisances 

ealth, public nuisances, 
n, administration 
itive relationship, and 
his article (;reater co 


7 
nedical health 


Swimming Pools as to 

About 90 per 

large public pool should 

et r less An ; 
deep water acro 


be ample 


a matter ol! 
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Water Meters in Philadelphia.—The: 
ut 114,000 metered services i: , 
11,881 being placed in 1923 


by hot 


iseholders and repair 
at expens¢ 


(April) 1924 


A System of Catch-Basins for Richmond, 


Indiana.—Cat basins made of concrete 


centain metal cans for catching and 


dirt. Cleaning is effected by lifting the cans 


with an ordinary hoist such as those used by 


automobile repairmen, and dumping contents 


AV erage 


$60.22 DB 


into the truck or a trailer cost tor 
Davis, Am 
(April) 1924. A. W. B 
+ 
The Design and Operation of Sewage 


Pumping-Stations.—In designing small 


complete basin is 


scwe- 


age pumping stations care should be exe 


determining the capacity of the pr 


1, pay special attention to sanitary featur 


f the plant, bear in mind the difference between 


pum] clear water and sewage ‘For flows 


under 500 gallons per minute no class of equip 


ment is as satisfacotry as the pneumati seware 
ejector,” “ for flows over 500 gallons per minute 
the Wood Trash Pump offers the best solution 
of the problem.”—C. S 


30 :390, (April) 1924 


Timanus, Am. City, 
4 W.B 
+ 

How Should Hydrant Rentals be Charged 
in a Municipal Plant?—Discussion on equi 
based on issue of 


the 


table payment for fire service 
shall 
increased water rates or whether property 
} 


whether consumers bear burden by 
shall 


ve assessed in prop 


192 


eived 


(April) 


rtion to re 


Comparative Study of Imhoff Tanks.— 


The plants selected for comparison were those 


ectady, N. Y., and Plainfield, N. | 


Scher 


partment 


relativel) 
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Water Taste?—Although the 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND 
OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


DRS. E. R. HAYHURST and N. C. DYSART 


Health Confessions of Business Women 
by Business Women.— 


to 

es above 

Judicial Decision on Paint Spraying Ma- ju n against the 

chines.—A prohibit herefor directe 
Decisions 
Labor, 


344, 


Poisoning from Dipping Hand in | 
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action of the chemical 
made under the workmen’s 
an award was granted 
Board. The employer 
aled to the appellate divi- 
where the award 

e claim dismissed by a 
two. Judge H. T. Kel- 
of New York, Appellate 
he opinion of the majority 
he held that the injury 
cident and therefore not 
n is in part as fol- 
there was no accident 
ns: First, the contact 
tween her hand and the 
ry and intentional. The 
the hand and the solu- 

| therefore not accidental 
resulted from no occur- 
particular 
The word 


erable to any 
is definitive. 
from the Latin 
fall upon, befall, happen, 


verb 


nary), and denotes an 

the instant, rather than 

ues, progresses, or de- 

t must be something which 

issigned to a particular 
220 

ites for Tuberculosis, Re- 

Inhaling Gas.—Clarence 

was directed to change a 

from a 

\ half- 

severe nausea, 


carrying fumes 
were reduced 

ill with 

for three days, during 

nued coughing and kept 
ne months before he had had 
flu” which kept him from 
nth. The company’s medi- 
it before the injury com- 
was suffering from tuber- 
and that the alleged acci- 
thing to do with the in- 
He admitted, 
the disease, 


mplained.” 

iggravation of 
by no means the 
ny contended that in any 


starting 
not the result of an acci- 
ing of the compensation 

things Judge Thurman, 
Utah, delivered the 
rt, quoted Carroll vy. Ind. 
195 Pac. 1097 (see Bull. No. 


who 


309, p. 295), from 25 Harvard Law Review, 


340: 
nothing more is required than that the harm 


“Since the case of Fenton y. Thorley, 
that the plaintiff has sustained shall be unex- 


pected. * * * It is enough that the causes, 
themselves known and usual, should produce a 
result which on a particular occasion is neither 
designed nor expected. The test as to whether 
an injury is unexpected, and so, if received on 
a single occasion, occurs ‘by accident,’ is that 
the sufferer did not intend or expect that injury 
would on that particular occasion result from 
Concluding, the court 


what he was doing.’ 


said: “It is not necessary to prolong the dis- 
cussion. Being convinced, as I am, that Clar- 
ence Snyder, the employee in this case, on the 
17th day of January, 1921, at a definite time 
and place, while in the course of his employ- 
ment, received an injury by inhaling gas, wholly 
unexpected by him, and that such injury agera- 
vated and accelerated a preéxisting disease and 
rendered him wholly unable to thereafter con 
tinue his usual employment, I am of the opinion 
that the findings, conclusions, and award of the 
defendant commission should be affirmed, with 


interest on ast due, at plaintiff's 


costs 


Kansas Compensates Death Due to Drink- 
ing Ice Water While in Heated Condition.— 
An employee of a zinc company, on a warm 


day, was employed at shoveling hot cinders 


into a cart and removing them to a dump 


nearby. The place where the cinders were 


loaded was in full glare of the sun. But there 


was a drinking fountain within the furnace 


where employees could get ice-cold 
water. About two o'clock in the afternoon the 
employee went into the furnace building for 
He became sick two hours later. He 


On a second 


building 


water. 
climbed upon his cart but fell off 

attempt to he fell 
upon the cinders unconscious and so remained 


drive the cart backwards 
until his death, which occurred an hour later 
minutes before 
was of the 


Medical aid was secured thirty 
he died The doctor 
opinion that death was due to shock from tak- 
ine cold water into an overheated system. An 


company 


award of compensation was made in favor of 
the widow and children upon the ground that 


the deceased “died from an accident arising 


out of and in the course of his employment.” 


The company challenged the correctness of this 


award and the case was taken to the State 
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and are summaries of 
yrmation contributed by 
$000 


members (employing 


elect Directors; the Di- 
utive Committee, and the 

‘ts the unpaid and 
1,000 persons serve on the 
Execu- 


The officers and 


met monthly for more 
etermine the policies of the 
thousands of dollars are 
time and traveling ex- 
littees not shown in the 
rt. The headquarters’ 
rty-four persons, including 
standing, who 


lown by the 


carry out 
governing 
membership is subdivided 
Metals, Wood- 
Construc 


such as 
ad, Mining, 
sectional activities are di- 
ficers and committeemen 
the propaganda in 


Michigan Ave., 


Sea.—Seamen should 


protection against gases, 


h may be met with on 


il gases may result from 


combustion of fuel and 


commodities which 


‘rious 


\fter fumigation gases 
1 source of danger in any 
gasoline or oil tanks, even 
give off dangerous fumes 
re Service has originated 
which 


irpose mask pro 


rdinarily met with, hop 
is protection against CO, 
as NH, absorbent. The 

manufactured com 
mstruction and in 
The 


designed the 


in 
\ll-Purpose” mask 
Mines 
which also protects against 
net with in ordinary indus 
metallurgical practice 

is deficient in oxygen the 
protection. In such 

1r hose mask should 

of the “All-Purpose’ 


continuous use 


AND OCCUPATIONAI 


DISEASES 


—L. M. McBride, 
No. 5: 27, (Nov.) 


National 


1923 
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Small Plant Health Service —A plan of 
health service practicable for small plants is 
outlined by the author. A part-time physician 
should be employed and he should have definite 
the plant A full-time 
Where two or 


are located not far apart, a 


hours of attendance at 


nurse is usually necessary 


more small plants 


cooperative dispensary and equipment with 


necessary personnel may be maintained rhe 
program should not only consist of the treat 
and injuries but should also 


ment of sickness 


include constructive health work. Selected em 
trained in first aid 
shift 


nurse 


ployees may be especially 


where there is a night with no medical 


attendants, but a trained is more desir 
able to take care of persons coming to the dis 
pensary. In one plant depending upon an 


incompetent attendant 18 per cent of all com 


cases infections. The dispen 


should least 
should be located in a quiet part 


pensation were 


sary consist of at two rooms, 
of the plant 
The 


article is replete with suggestions and instruc 


and be furnished with toilet facilities 


tions as to the organization, equipment and 
small plant health service. Re 


No 57 ot 


Pamphlets, are ob 


operation of 


prints of the article, which is 


series of Safe Practices 
tainable from the headquarters of the National 
Chica — J N Sandel, 


(Nov.) 


Council in 


Safety 


1923 


Trend of Child Labor in New York State. 


—In spite of a large growth of population 


the percentage ol children of 14 and 15 years 
employed for wages in New York State was re- 
per cent in 1910 to 14 per cent 
New York City the 


lowered from 23 per cent in 


duced from 20 
in 1920 In percentage 


1910 to 18 


Was 


14 al d 


children 
ing school increasé¢ 
in 1920, while in New York 
school in 1910 and 78.1 per 
This school 


been practically limited to high schools and has 


attended cent 


1920 increase in attendance 


been attributed to the operation of the continua- 
tion school law In Rochester 17 per 
the children are gainfully 


Buffalo 15 per 
N. Y. Dept. of 


empl yed and 
ial Bull. No 
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Results of the Operation for Enlarged 
Tonsils and Adenoids.—|; te of the 


} 


and to o 
Investigation 
ration for 
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done to alter the pro- 


I feeding. 
in lactose is 


ange 1 > Of 


or 


posite 


fat and protein. 


ism is best regulated 


factors controlling 


hey are on each other 


appear in milk may 


cathartics, arsenic, 
full 


nercury after 


quantities, 


the milk 


must 


of 
it 


yn her 

child 
produces 
ynly increased 
diet 
if she is underfed. In 
her health 
milk 


richest 


| erly balance 1 
lerexercis¢ 
the 

feed is 

time the diet may be 
fat by totally exhaust- 
light on the two 


ino 


emptying one fully. 


rer 


stration of 


interval between feed- 


fat content. 
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as 


the 


fats such 


a time increases 


milk which, however, 


down to the mother’s 


to 


the 


quantity depends a 
the If 
supply keeps 


the 


demand. 


quantity 
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84 cases in a series of 601 blin 
sons of all (Harm: 


Che 


myopia o 


ages 
degree of myopia in 
f a degree sufficient 


in special classes was 


5-10 dioptres 
10-15 dioptres 
15 
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school 
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regulated 
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Pernicious my¢ 
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with serious intraocular disea 
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of special measures for the edu 
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Evy ry 
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time to 
of public he: 
were thirty-one 
health 
nes authorized 
contributes towards 
twenty-eight of these 
health. 
6,000 children under 
these twenty-eight 
were 4,000 
ipt to remedy this 
departments had 
cases tor special 
vies for special in- 
‘ther on infant care; 
rences with mothers were 
health officer or nurse in 
ts they should know re- 
labor, the puerperal 
of the baby; 1,999 similar 
held in the offices of the 
others calling for infor- 
tional mothers were given 
instruction in group con 
n 200 women completed 
Cross course of instruc- 
iene and Care of the Sick, 
standard course of instruc- 
and 626 girls completed 
of instruction in the care 
ung children and received 
embership in the Little 


602 school children were 
ers in accordance with the 
thereto followed by a 
n by the health officer 
purpose of segregating 
children suspected of 
defects other than dental 


tal of 25,123 children were 


alth officer and found to 
lefects other than dental 


the examinations showed 
tor diseased tonsils and 
children treated for dental 
lren fitted with glasses; 
ons; and 77 nutritional 
ldition 1,652 children were 
unt of communicable in- 
lletin North Carolina State 


\pril) 1924 


Tuberculosis in Infancy.—Th: 
ception of tuberculosis in infancy 


or he pel 
changing, and 
mann, Dunn and Ci 
shown that tuberculosis in infants 
invariably fatal as had previously be 
sidered The present survey was under- 
taken to throw additional light on this point 
Che material for study was obtained from 
the wards and from the Chest Clinic records 
f the Hospital for Sick Children, Toronto. 
Within the last year approximately 2,300 
von Pirquet and intracutaneous tuberculin 
skin tests have been made on admission to 
the infant wards, with 68 positive reactions 
in children under 2 years of age. It was 
not possible to follow up 15 of these cases 
and 8 were under observation for a period 
less than six months. Of the 45 cases re- 


maining, 20 have died as follows 


No 
cases Deaths Mortality 


months. 
nths 


The mortality in this series in the first 
year is 70 per cent, in the second year it is 
only 24 per cent, and the combined mor- 
tality is 44 per cent 

The surviving cases have been under ob- 
servation for varying length of time as 


follow S 


6-12 12-18 18-24 
at diagnosis mos. mos. mos 
1ont 


hs 
months 


nths 


The number of cases, though not large, 
gives a fair idea of their trend. They show 
tuberculous infection as evidenced by posi- 
tive skin tests, because the study is not 
limited to cases showing symptoms of 
tuberculosis This study indicates that 
tuberculous infection in infants under 2 years 
is not the virulent disease that it wz 
viously considered. Under one year 

is still a very severe infection w 
chances against recovery 

From the standpoint of prophylaxis, it 

be noted that of the 20 infants under 


year of age, who were infected, 14 died 
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The Prognosis of Tuberculosis in Ear! 
Infancy.—T} 


nths 
een given a 
Id expect 
in the course 
manifest itself at 
of ten months 
under super- 
ar, certain of 
cent 
cted 


sur- 


PuBLI 


lesions of 


here 


is then among t} 


lity or at least a speci: 
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re separated 


uce a ve 


and Birthlength 
far +1 


ry sn 


cK ntracted peivis 


records ( 
tions, whether 
favorable effect 


length of the 
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children 
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infancy cre Ar the stances 
x eri of pertectiv hese studies 
em at first sight that heredity plays q maternal disease is exclu 
4 nterior to the children of 
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out ttul significance 11 
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t Ss siQ! ant normal | rse serul and wit i ly ilent 
t it not ry antistrept ccus rse serul 
Chirteet ises have been treated up t 
fect t ison the present ti in a therapeutic test of tl 
ver yO t serun ) of then hildren and 4 adult 
t tall tf in severe wel everely tox 2 were ex 
nosis, and 1 was a late septic case wit! 
t I ere ce, il a lenitis, thror bophlel t 
t Maternal S il 24 to 60 hours after the onset in all but t! 
, Birthw ht last cas In all but the last 3 cases a sing! 
Mort fedical intramuscular injection of from 40 c. 
1924 of serum was followed by a permanent art 
+ complete recover within from 12 to 24 
t Cs | | ours There was a critical fall of a ter 
c type of Strepto- perature to normal within from 8 to 12 
i number of ob- hours, a rapid and complete fading of the 
t 1 rted pr iction rash in from 12 to 15 hours with complet 
! Dochez, pr disappearance n from 12 to 24 hours, 
tior ta rse with rapid improvement in the throat symptoms 
trept is have led nd permanent disappearance of all toxic 
nost nd thera- manifestations in the severe cases 
rut In the 2 extreme toxic cases the admu 
tiscarlatinal pr ired tration of larger amounts f serum 1 
a horse divided doses is followed by rapid an 
hows that this serut striking improvement with complete recovery 
lancl ynpletely by 36 hours after the initial injection 
inthe n a local serum.—Observatiot of the Treatment o 
ntracutaneous imnjec- Scarlet Fever wit Scarlatinal Antistrept 
rlet fever hat cocci¢ Serum Francis G Blake James ID) 
rt tire serul 1s Trask and lohr }- I.vnach 
t ntt tests with March 1 1924 
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“A Six-Book Shelf on Publicity Methods.” 
—As a public healt rker you may ort 


“ Motion Pictures for He 


liscussi t t il wor But the ther thr 
I KS I SO tat! is | think the 
I know, eve t ‘ eal with publicity r speaks about i 
fenm leas tandpoint In th s rea 
oks name \ ‘ er, the secretary {) I the inalys 
will rinciples at tech e form their 
nique w to use discussed in Phe Picture 
ri rtising, or pu Public Speaking 
Mair i his Wi appli cl anvone 
tion f the ter ms of socia ssions of a state 
New t t I ting, y Wil In so tar asa 
it ehtor Mifflin Winans book d t 
BR ‘ 1923 365 trainine includ ‘ 
ttect tor Advertising usly much bett 
Renjat Shet ‘ amt Sherbow \dvertising—Its Pt 
Patcl ue, N. Y., 1922. 139 1 tains much pract t 
\ BR t kx t Planning. by | and paigns yriting 
M. S. Routzal Sag oundatior ige of type and pictut 
New York, Zl ery good sector t 
it T Valter Lippmat! ertising why 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1922 rn much about how t 
418 1 nterest. good will 
Pu c Speak imes A. Whanans If one more book wer 
Century ( New York, 192] 512 py the list. I would suggest 
\dvertisi Its Principles and Practice, \ ertising, by Robert 
Hollinewort Hotchkiss and Annpleton and ¢ Ne 
Parsons Ronal Pr New York, 1921 Indeed it may be fou 
7‘ ery a us¢ tl il \ 
ees three of these, I ples and Practice. It 
voul elect tive mrst tnre¢ the list in relation t 
hecause these practical way ter engraving, letter writ 
three forms of pu usine mailis 
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of fu of printing Publicity sectiol 
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of Exhibit Planning suggests a method otf res nsibilty tor produ 
acter and length Jat 
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